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TWO NOTES ON HAMLET 


I 


Ham. For if the sun breed maggots in a dead dog, 
being a good kissing-carrion,—have you a daughter? 

Pol. I have, my lord. 

Ham. Let her not walk i’ the sun: conception is 
a blessing, but not as your daughter may conceive. 
Friend, look to’t.—Hamlet, II, ii, 181-5. 


Perhaps the idea in Hamlet’s mind will be 
clearer if we suppress the question that he asks 
and the answer that he receives, for these are 
obviously unnecessary and serve merely to in- 
terrupt the flow of thought. The sentence 
would then read: For if the sun breeds mag- 
gots in a dead dog (being a good? kissing- 
carrion), let not your daughter walk i’ the 
sun: conception is a blessing, but not as she 
may conceive. The first reference to the sun 
(as breeding maggots in carrion) may or may 
not apply to Claudius; but the second, “ let 
her not walk i’? the sun,” is, I take it, a seri- 
ously meant warning to Polonius (“ Friend, 
look to *t”) to keep Ophelia out of the King’s 
presence ; and for a clear reason—“ conception 
is a blessing, but not as your daughter may 
conceive.” 

This interpretation of the passage has some 
sanction from Hamlet’s earlier use of the 
phrase, “I am too much i’ the sun,” meaning, 
it would seem, I am too much in royal favor, 
or in the royal presence. Moreover, it may re- 
ceive some sanction from the course of events 
up to the present. Ophelia, obeying the secret 
injunctions of her father and her brother, had, 
since the day of the Queen’s marriage, some 
two months past, returned unopened all of 
Hamlet’s letters, and had denied him access 
te her; and for this new and unkind treatment 
of him, she had offered no word of explana- 
tion. In the meantime, as the Queen’s favorite, 
she had been much at court and in the presence 


“ Being a god 


Many editors prefer to read: 
kissing carrion.” 


of Claudius. At the end of two months, Ham- 
let had forced his way into her private cham- 
ber, and seizing her by the wrist and holding 
her at arm’s length, had perused her face “ as 
he would draw it.” The result of that close 
perusal was that “ He raised a sigh so piteous 
and profound as it did seem to shatter all his 
bulk, and end his being.” Now, it is prepos- 
terous to assume that he knew Ophelia was re- 
jecting his suit merely to satisfy her father 
and brother. He may have concluded, there- 
fore, that she had rejected him because of his 
recent ill fortunes (not only political, but 
physical, for during these two months he had 
been acting strangely—note that the King had 
sent for Rosencrantz and Guildenstern), and, 
consequently, that she was altogether worldly- 
minded. We, of course, know that this sus- 
picion was unjust, but Hamlet did not share 
our fuller knowledge of the facts; and, through 
his mother’s fall, having lost his faith in 
womankind, he was in no condition to judge 
Ophelia mercifully. Moreover, to this suspi- 
cion, his recent perusal of her face added the 
sure knowledge that she lacked strength of 
mind. Naturally, therefore, Hamlet fears that 
if Ophelia is constantly in the presence of Clau- 
dius, she may be in peril from the temptations 
of “that adulterate beast.” That Claudius 
knew well how to seduce we have the testimony 
of the Ghost: 


With witchcraft of his wits, with traitorous gifts 
O wicked wits and gifts that have the power 
So to seduce! 


If this interpretation of Hamlet’s warning 
to Polonius is correct, it helps us to understand 
Hamlet’s subsequent treatment of Ophelia. In 
the so-called Nunnery Scene (III, i), he is 
commonly regarded as cruel and unnecessarily 
insulting. Some of his remarks are addressed 
to womankind in general rather than to Ophelia 
in particular; but the key to the scene may be 
his anxiety to secure Ophelia from Claudius. 
That anxiety seems to be the hidden source of 
such remarks as: 
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Ham. Are you honest [— virtuous]? 

Oph. My lord? 

Ham. Are you fair? 

Oph. What means your lordship? 

Ham. That if you be honest and faiz, your hon- 
esty should admit no discourse to your beauty. 


Ham. I did love you once. 

Oph. Indeed, my lord, you made me believe so. 

Ham. You should not have believed me. . .. 
We are arrant knaves, all; believe none of us. 


Perhaps, too, this idea underlies his oft-re- 
peated injunction about the nunnery: “Toa 
nunnery go, and quickly, too.” 

This interpretation saves the Nunnery 
Scene from being a mere exhibition of cruelty ; 
and in so doing, it renders more plausible Ham- 
let’s attitude towards Ophelia in the last act, 
in which, after leaping into her grave, he de- 
clares: 

I loved Ophelia; forty thousand brothers 


Could not with all their quantity of love 
Make up my sum. 


In other words, this notion that Hamlet 
feared lest Ophelia might be seduced by Clau- 
dius, and that he was concerned for her safety, 
gives a unity to the love story in the play, and 
renders Hamlet’s character infinitely more 
beautiful. 

It may be interesting, for comparison, to note 
the latest interpretation of this passage, by Pro- 
fessor Dowden: “Hamlet ironically justifies 
the severance by Polonius of Ophelia from him- 
self: all the world is evil, even the sun has the 
basest propensities; if a dead dog is corrupted 
by the sun, how much more your daughter by 
me.” Professor Dowden assumes that Hamlet 
knew Ophelia was rejecting his suit at the di- 
rect command of her father. This does not 
seem to me to be consistent with Ophelia’s state- 
ment that she had denied him access to her, 
with his visit to her closet, or with his complete 
loss of faith in womankind. It is an assump- 
tion unwarranted by any evidence in the play. 


II 
In Hamlet V, i, 299, appears the question: 


Wilt drinke vp vessels? (Q. 1.) 
Woo’t drinke vp Esill? (Q. 2.) 
Woo’t drinke vp Esile? (F. 1.) 
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Since the first quarto was obviously taken down 
“by the ear,” vessels merely indicates how the 
stenographer heard the word; and Fsill and 
Esile doubtless more nearly represent the word 


_ as Shakespeare wrote it. Yet its meaning is 


far from clear, for “as it stands it represents 
nothing in the heavens above, or the earth be- 
neath, or the waters under the earth.” Fur- 
ness, in his Variorum edition of the play, says: 
“ With the exception of ‘the dram of eale,’ no 
word or phrase in this tragedy has occasioned 
more discussion.” 

Two explanations of the phrase have been 
advanced: the first supposes that some river is 
meant; the second, that Hsill (or Hsile) is an 
error for eisel meaning vinegar. Scholars who 
advocate the first theory (including Hanmer, 
Capell, Steevens, Malone, Boswell, Nares, 
Caldecott, Knight, Elze, Halliwell, Keightley, 
and others) hold that to drink a potion of vine- 
gar “is utterly tame and spiritless in a place 
where anything but tameness is wanted.” Those 
who advocate the second theory point to the 
facts that Shakespeare in Sonnet 114 uses 
“drink up ” in the sense “to drink, to quaff ” ; 
and that in Sonnet 111, he refers to drinking 
“potions of eisel,” meaning vinegar. 

I wish to show that the occurrence in Sonnet 
111 of the striking idea of drinking vinegar 
may, in view of the studies of Beeching, lend 
plausibility to the re-occurrence of the idea in 
Hamlet. 

In his exeellent edition of the Sonnets, 
Beeching has shown that many of them date 
from a later time than Sir Sidney Lee believes. 
He bases his argument on the use of parallel 
phrases: “Every writer knows the perverse 
facility with which a phrase once used presents 
itself again; and Shakespeare seems to have 
been not a little liable to this literary habit. 
It is not uncommon for him to use a word or 
a phrase twice in a single play, and never after- 
wards. There is a strong probability, therefore, 
if a remarkable phrase or figure of speech oc- 
curs both in a sonnet and in a play, that the 
play and the sonnet belong to the same period. 
Now the greater number of parallel passages 
hitherto recognized, are to be found in Henry 
IV, in Love’s Labour’s Lost, and in Hamlet.” 
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The evidence presented by Beeching in sup- 
port of this theory is convincing. I must refer 
my readers to his Introduction (pp. xxiii- 
xxviii), and to his Notes, in which he points 
out numerous repeated words and phrases. 
Even Sir Sidney Lee dates Sonnet 107 as late 
as 1603, since “ it makes references that cannot 
be mistaken to three events that took place in 
1603.” This unmistakable date is significant, 
for there is a rough chronological sequence in 
the group of sonnets addressed to a man, and 
the later sonnets of this group are obviously 
separated from the earlier ones by a consider- 
able lapse of time (for instance, Sonnet 109 
records the passage of three years). The strong 
note of personal sorrow which characterizes the 
later sonnets is well in keeping with Shakes- 
peare’s tragic mood which followed the joyous 
comedies Much Ado, As You Like It, and 
Twelfth Night. I do not believe that to ex- 
plain Shakespeare’s abandoning comedy in 
favor of tragedy we must suppose that he had 
suffered some great personal sorrow. Yet Pro- 
fessor Dowden’s well-known theory that in his 
tragic period Shakespeare was speaking from 
“out of the depths” finds an echo in Sonnet 
90: 


Then hate me when thou wilt; if ever, now; 
Now, while the world is bent my deeds to cross, 
Join with the spite of fortune, make me bow, 
And do not drop in for an after-loss: 
Ah, do not, when my heart hath ’scaped this sorrow, 
Come in the rearward of a conquered woe; 
Give not a windy night a rainy morrow, 
To linger out a purposed overthrow. 
If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me last, 
When other petty griefs have done their spite, 
But in the onset come: so shall I taste 
At first the very worst of fortune’s might, 
And other strains of woe, which now seem woe, 
Compared with loss of thee will not seem so. 


Now, if Sonnet 107 was, beyond a doubt, 
written in 1603, and if the test of parallel pas- 
sages gives to other sonnets at the end of this 
group a date of 1600-1603, we may be justified 
in concluding that possibly Sonnet 111 was 
written during the same period—was contempo- 
raneous with Hamlet. 

In Sonnet 111, the drinking of eisel is repre- 
sented as being supremely distasteful. To real- 
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ize Shakespeare’s attitude towards the idea, one 
must read the passage in full: 


Pity me then, and wish I were renew’d; 
Whilst, like a willing patient, I will drink 
Potions of eisel ’gainst my strong infection; 
No bitterness that I will bitter think, 

Nor double penance, to correct correction. 


Clearly the drinking of eisel is used by 
Shakespeare as the very type of something bitter 
and repulsive. This is a sufficient reply to the 
objection of those who contend that “to drink 
a potion of vinegar is utterly tame and spirit- 
less.” And if we can accept the theory that 
Sonnet 111 was written at approximately the 
same time as Hamlet, we may feel reasonably 
sure that in the play Shakespeare was not re- 
ferring to a river, but was giving expression to 
a notion then prominent in his mind, namely, 
that to drink up eisel was a supremely repul- 
sive task. 

It is, perhaps, going too far to suggest that 
this may have been the result of an actual ex- 
perience. Yet, since eisel was administered to 
those who had been exposed to the plague, pos- 
sibly Shakespeare, in his capacity as a public 
actor, had been exposed to “infection,” and 
had been required by his physician to drink up 
“potions of eisel.” The bitter experience, it 
may be, found expression in the two passages 
cited, and then faded from memory. 


JOSEPH Quincy Apams, JR. 
Cornell University. 


AN EARLIER VERSION OF THE 
ROLAND MIRACLE 


The miracle of the sun, which stays its 
course while Charlemagne takes vengeance for 
his peers slain at Roncesvalles,’ has been gen- 
erally accredited to the story of the Old Testa- 
ment battle under Joshua. But it can be found 
elsewhere, and in an account which closely con- 
nects it with the Roland legend. 


* Roland, ll. 2447-2481. 
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In an anonymous continuation to the chron- 
icle of Moissac, added towards the middle of 
the eleventh century, we read once more of the 
Spanish campaign of King Charles (“ Carolus 
rex”), the submission of several cities by their 
Saracen ruler, Ibitaurus, and the surrender of 
various hostages, among whom were Ibitaurus’ 
son and brother. Relying on the genuineness 
of these acts, Charles led his army as far as 
Saragossa, only to unmask the treachery of the 
Moslems. For “dum in illis partibus morare- 
tur, comissum est bellum fortissimum die 
dominica. Et ceciderunt Saraceni multa milia. 
Et de ora nona factus est sol ora secunda.” 
From this scene of victory, news of a revolt 
among the Saxons caused Charles’ speedy re- 
turn to the Rhine.? 

In spite of the brevity of its record, our 
chronicle furnishes enough incidents to fore- 
cast the situation of the first part of Roland: 
Charles’ invasion of Spain, the proffered sub- 
mission of the Saracens, who nevertheless re- 
tain Saragossa, the selection of hostages from 
the Emir’s household (they are sons in Ro- 
land).* Up to this point both chronicle and 
poem practically agree with Eginhard’s testi- 
mony.* But what follows, the fight on a Sun- 
day, in the neighborhood of Saragossa, and the 
slaughter of the Saracens, is wanting in Egin- 
hard, though the Annales Laurissenses make 
mention of a battle in general terms. As for 
the miracle of the sun all texts are silent save 
our chronicle and Roland, and in Roland, as 
we know, the battle with its attendant circum- 
stances is reserved for the story of Charle- 
magne’s revenge. 

It will be noticed that the eleventh century 
chronicle omits all reference to the attack on 
the Christian rear-guard, an omission which is 
not surprising, since the Roncesvalles fight does 
not figure in the chronicle of Moissac, the main 
source of our text. This text, then, would offer 

?Pertz, Mon. Ger. Hist., Scriptores, vol. XIII, p. 
262, ll. 4-8. 

* Roland, ll. 5, 6, 28, 29, 39-43, 145-150, 190, ete. 

*See Eginhard’s Vita Caroli Magni, and especially 
the Annales which go under his name, as well as the 
Annales Laurissenses (Pertz, op. cit., Scriptores, vol. 
I, pp. 158, 159), for the name of the Saracen ruler, 
Abuthaur, or Abithaur (also Abitauro). 
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a version of the Spanish invasion, which is 
partly confirmed by older, authoritative records, 
and in part owes its origin to poetic invention. 
Because of the commingling of fact and legend 


_ which it would present, we might perhaps dis- 


cern in it a step in the process of epic develop- 
ment, a step which it probably would not take 
alone, but which had already been hazarded in 
other documents. Such an assumption would 
naturally lead to the conclusion, that the Sun- 
day battle and the miracle of the sun had en- 
tered into popular tradition by at least the 
middle of the eleventh century. Therefore the 
presence of the miracle in the Chanson de Ro- 
land would not necessarily be due to our chron- 
icle. The author of Roland would have taken 
it out of the epic material which had already 
gathered around his subject. In any case we 
should not consider him as its inventor any 
longer, its inventor in the sense that his inven- 
tive powers had been prompted by the story of 
Joshua’s victory over the Amorites. That 
similitude had occurred to some other imagina- 
tive mind, several generations before the tales 
of the war in Spain and the defeat at Ronces- 
valles had moved him to give them a definitive 
form in the Chanson de Roland. 


F. M. Warren. 
Yale University. 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF 
IMMERMANN 


The following letter by Karl Immermann, at 
present in my own possession, has never been 
published : 


An den Herzoglich Sachsen Meiningschen Hofrath u. 
Bibliothekar Herrn Ludwig Bechstein, Wohlge- 
boren zu Meiningen. 

Hoch geehrter Herr Hofrath! 

Ich beeile mich, auf Ihr geneigtes Schreiben vom 
9ten d.M. zu erwiedern, dass mit dem November sich 
wahrscheinlich eine Liicke bei dem Diisseldorfer 
Stadttheater ergeben wird, in welche Herr Rottmeyer, 
seine Qualificationen fiir das Fach des Liebhabers 
und jugendlichen Helden vorausgesetzt, einriicken 
kénnte. 
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Ich habe zwar schon viel Verdruss und Undank 
von jungen leuten erfahren, deren Ausbildung ich 
mir angelegen seyn lassen, indessen muss man, 80 
lange man dem Theater Teufel sich ergeben, in dies- 
fallsigen Bemiihungen nicht mitide werden. 

Das erste wiire, Einsendung des Rollenverzeich- 
nisses und Angabe der Forderungen. Was das erste 
betrifft, so ersuche ich Sie, dasselbe zu revidieren, 
eventualiter zu rectificieren, damit mir kein illu- 
sorischer Catalog zugeht (wie leider sehr hiiufig der 
Fall). Hinsichtlich der Forderungen erwarte ich, 
dass diesselben miissig’ sind. 

Mit aufrichtiger Hochachtung, 
Ihr ergebener 
Immermann. 
Diisseldorf, 
d. 14. August 1835. 


From 1824 to 1827 Immermann was judge 
of the Criminal Court at Magdeburg. On 
January 23, 1827, he was appointed Counsellor 
of the Provincial Court at Diisseldorf, where 
he went in March of the same year and re- 
mained until his death, August 25, 1840. His 
life in Diisseldorf was made eminently toler- 
able by his association with the members of the 
Academy of Art, and extremely useful through 
his invaluable services to the German stage in 
connection with the Diisseldorf Stadttheater. 

Immermann’s first connection with the 
theatre in Diisseldorf was in 1829, when he 
superintended the performance of his T’rauer- 
spiel in Tirol. In 1832 he went at the task of 
elevating the stage in the town of his adoption 
in earnest, and on October 8, the theatre was 
opened, by subscription, with a prologue by 
himself and Moreto’s “Donna Diana.” The 
first “ Mustervorstellung” was a performance 
of Emilia Galotti, on February 1, 1833. The 
people of Diisseldorf were pleased with the 
attempt, and Prince Friedrich and a number 
of leading citizens then established the Diissel- 
dorf Stadttheater with Immermann as intend- 
ant and Felix Mendelssohn as director of 
music. On October 28, 1833, the new theatre 
was opened with Immermann’s Kurfiirst Jo- 
hann Wilhelm im Theater, Beethoven’s Fest- 
Overture, and Kleist’s Prinz von Homburg. 
For lack of public support it closed March 31, 
1837, with a performance of Halm’s Griseldis. 


*The leading players received from 33 to 84 
Thaler a month. 
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Julius Rietz had in the meantime succeeded 
Mendelssohn as musical director. Aside from 
operas and lighter pieces, the dramas of Goethe, 
Schiller, Shakespeare, Calderon, Tieck, Immer- 
mann, Kleist and Lessing received special at- 
tention and, to judge from contemporary criti- 
cism, were performed with remarkable excel- 
lence. There is no indication that Rottmeyer 
ever joined the company, and the only other 
published reference to Bechstein is in a note of 
March 20, 1834: “ Wiederholung der ‘ Stella,’ 
welcher der Professor O. L. B. Wolff aus Jena 
und der Dichter Bechstein aus Meiningen bei- 
wohnten.” 

The interesting features of Immermann’s 
connection with the theatre at Diisseldorf are 
the assiduity with which the public nagged, the 
obstacles with which he had to contend, and the 
conscientiousness with which he performed his 
self-imposed obligations. Accusations of those 
“ Nebenansichten ” referred to by Lessing in 
the “ Ankiindigung” to his Dramaturgie were 
not lacking: it was thought that _Immermann 
was exerting himself in order to receive a call 
from Friedrich Wilhelm III to the manage- 
ment of the Royal Theatre at Berlin. True or 
not, the call never came and Immermann 
worked with intelligent industry until there 
was no longer any money. The people spoke of 
his theatre as the “ high-brow ” stage, and took 
more interest in the plays of Bauernfeld, 
Schréder, and Angely than in those of Schiller, 
Calderon, and Shakespeare. 

The German stage from 1830 to 1835 was in 
a deplorable plight. The Berlin Hoftheater 
under Graf Redern (1825-42) left everything 
to be desired. Schreyvogel had done as well as 
he could at the Vienna Burgtheater (1814-32), 
in view of a censorship that went to absurd 
lengths in its severity; but his successor, Dein- 
hardstein, was insignificant. Tieck did much 
for the Dresden Hoftheater, but the intrigues 
of men higher up made the case hopeless. And 
the situation was no better at Hamburg or 
Mannheim, Miinchen or Weimar. Immer- 
mann’s financial failure was, under such condi- 
tions, next to certain; he achieved, however, 
unqualified artistic success. 

And he did this because of his good sense and 
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sincerity. He secured a complete release from 
his legal duties so that he might devote all of 
his time to the cause that lay so near his heart. 
He did not employ “stars” but people of 
promise. He took Goethe and Schréder as his 
models. 
- many and took notes. But what is vastly more 
important, and what was at that time a rarity, 
he had rehearsals. He would first read the 
play to the players with comments, then fol- 
lowed individual and ensemble rehearsals until 
everything was perfect. But he was fighting 
against odds; and the end was inevitable. 
Devrient once said that, under any circum- 
stances, Immermann would eventually have lost 
interest in the matter, as did Goethe. How- 
ever that may be, his intendancy of the Diissel- 
dorf Stadttheater is an inspiring chapter in the 
history of the German stage. He made propa- 
ganda for a high and natural type of acting, 
gave the public a taste for classicism when it 
did not know what it needed, and made stage 
versions of great plays that are not even now 
wholly superseded. 


ALLEN WILSON PORTERFIELD. 
Columbia University. 


Burbage and Shakespeare’s Stage. By Mrs. C. 
C. Stopes. London, The De La More 
Press [Sept.], 1913. xiii + 272 pp. 


This book deserves the most careful attention 
from scholars, because Mrs. Stopes has, within 
the past few years, somehow (to use one of her 
own expressions) impressed the public with the 
one idea that wholly possesses and consumes 
her, namely, that she is a profound Shakes- 
pearean scholar. No better evidence of this 
could be found than the greeting which Bur- 
bage and Shakespeare’s Stage received when it 
appeared a few weeks ago. The Athenaeum 
(Sept. 27, 1913, p. 323) hailed it with un- 
stinted praise. It presents us, the reviewer 
declares, “ with a large collection of documen- 
tary evidence duly authenticated with refer- 
ences. The book will take its place with those 


He visited the best theatres in Ger- © 
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of Halliwell-Phillipps and Fleay, Mr. Fairman 
Ordish and Mr. E. K. Chambers, among the 
histories of our stage.” The Times (Sept. 18, 
1913, p. 385) is not so flattering, especially 
as regards the biographical section of the book ; 
but it feels compelled to bow to the verdict that 
“Mrs. Stopes is a first-class archivist and 
record searcher.” Passing over that portion of 
the book dealing with biography, of negligible 
value, I propose in this article to examine into 
the validity of the claim set up by Mrs. Stopes 
and some of her reviewers that Burbage and 
Shakespeare’s Stage is a contribution to scholar- 
ship. 

The book purports to represent original re- 
search and discovery among archives. So far 
from the truth is this, that every important 
document between its covers has been printed 
by others, several of them many times, and some 
of them for over a hundred years. In nearly 
every instance, the compiler’s method has been 
to use the printed work of original searchers, 
and to print from these as if from the original 
documents themselves, without giving the 
slightest credit to the genuine discoverers or 
mention of previous publication. The pretence 
from the beginning to the end of the book is, 
that the documents therein contained are first- 
hand discoveries. *Tis true that, in a few in- 
stances, credit is given to others for having 
printed a given document, but even here the 
abstractor and compiler of the volume under 
discussion puts up the emphatic claim that she 
has relied upon the original source for her copy 
(Preface, p. x). A comparison, however, of 
the contents of her book with the originals, or 
with trustworthy prints of them, reveals the 
astounding fact that not a single document in 
the book can be depended upon as correct. As 
a matter of fact, Mrs. Stopes appears, in more 
than one instance, incapable of reading the 
manuscript she purports to print. Waiving her 
idiosyncrasy of insisting on an imaginary ortho- 
graphy, punctuation, and capitalization, in pref- 
erence to the form of the real document or a 
reliable print (a fact in itself sufficient to 
shake the confidence of any scholar), what shall 
we say of such readings as, to take one at 
random, “ allowynge of maides” (p. 146) for 
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“alleurynge of maides”? The former reading 
is meaningless, and might have been avoided by 
a reference to any of the reliable prints of the 
document. In this same document as printed 
by Mrs. Stopes (she avers from MS. Lands- 
downe, xx, fol. 10) there are no fewer than 
twelve errors, of one kind or another, in the 
first ten lines. 

Of much graver concern than spelling and 
punctuation is the omission of words, phrases, 
and clauses, and the arbitrary substitution of 
others, and the sudden breaking away from the 
wording of the document without notice that 
we are being presented with an abstract, or 
fragments strung together, in place of the whole 
record. The very abstracts are sometimes 
printed under headings which convey the idea 
that the wording of the document has been 
followed (cf. p. 179, which also exposes other 
characteristic faults of the book). 

To be more systematic, however, let us ex- 
amine in order the principal documents in 
Burbage and Shakespeare’s Stage, printed with- 
out credit to others, or as claimed (avowedly or 
silently) by the author as original discoveries. 
_ On p. 8 are two notices of the Earl of Lei- 
cester’s players at Gloucester (1569-70, 1571), 
incorrectly worded and uncredited. First 
printed (1910) by Mr. J. T. Murray in English 
Dramatic Companies, II, 280. 

On p. 12-13 appears the Royal License to 
James Burbage, et al, May 7, 1574, in part only, 
phrases and clauses being drawn together with- 
out any indicated breaks or omissions, not- 
withstanding the fact that Mrs. Stopes consid- 
ered this “too important a document to be 
relegated altogether to the chapter on ‘ Au- 
thorities.’” It is to be particularly noted that 
Mrs. Stopes gives us to understand that she 
copied this license from MS. Sloane, 4,625, fol. 
198, to which alone she refers it in a foot-note. 
An examination of this MS. discloses the fact 
that it is Rymer’s own late (and inexact) copy 
from the patent enrolment under date of 10 
May, and does not agree in a single line with 
Mrs. Stopes’s “document,” which in fact ap- 
pears to be nothing more than a garbled print 
from the copy as originally published from the 
Privy Seal by J. P. Collier in his History of 
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English Dramatic Poetry (1st ed. 1831, 2nd 
ed. 1879, to which all references in this article 
will be made), I, 203. Now, instead of credit- 
ing Collier, Mrs. Stopes gives his reference to 
MS. Sloane, 4,625 (which Collier mentions in 
connection with Steeven’s print of it, Shakes- 
peare’s Works, II, 156), and even copies his 
note as if it were first-hand knowledge with her, 
namely, that “the original Privy Seal is in 
the Chapter House at Westminster.” If any 
further proof were wanting that Collier was 
her sole aid in concocting a “license” for Lei- 
cester’s Company, this evidence ought to suf- 
fice. The Privy Seal was in the Chapter 
House at Westminster when Collier wrote his 
note (1831), but, as every Shakespearean 
scholar knows, or ought to know, it is no longer 
there nor has it been there for over a half- 
century! It is in the Public Record Office, 
properly filed among “ Privy Seals, 1574.” The 
enrolled patent is also there, Patent Rolls, 16 
Eliz., pt. 9, m. 4. This is not all. We are 
generously informed by Mrs. Stopes that “The 
copy in Rymer’s ‘ Foedera’ omits all reference 
to the Lord Mayor of London.” Turning to 
the hall-marked article (Burbage, etc., pp. 12- 
13) in expectation of the emended copy, we 
search in vain for any reference to, or mention 
of, the Lord Mayor of London,—yet we are 
inferentially informed that that was at least 
one of the excuses for reprinting the “ docu- 
ment” from the source rather than from Ry- 
mer. A little unsteady from this shock, we 
falteringly take up the Foedera, and are struck 
dumb for our pains. Rymer did not print 
the 1574 license in any form whatever! This 
is an illuminating example of the “ finds” in 
this book. It does not seem to have occurred 
to Mrs. Stopes that search work and discovery 
consists in something more than appropriating 
the results of genuine scholars, making preda- 
tory excursions into the domains of experts, and 
manufacturing source references when they do 
not exist. 

Immediately following this document (p. 13) 
there is a Privy Council license to Leicester’s 
Co., 22 July, 1574, also a letter to the Lord 
Mayor concerning the same, not credited. These 
should be placed to Chalmer’s account. See 
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Malone’s Shakespeare (Boswell, 1821), III, 
431. A little later (pp. 15-16) Mrs. Stopes 
reprints an “ Order for the relief of the Poor,” 
because “ there is some difficulty experienced by 


students in finding it.” As a matter of fact it — 
- lier (op. cit., I, 297), and printed in full by 


was printed as early as 1587, there are two 
copies in the British Museum, and it is easily 
accessible to all students in Collier, op. cit., 
I, 211. 

On pp. 38-9 extracts only are printed from 
Lansdowne MS. 41, art. 13, without reference 
to previous publication. Collier printed it in 
full, I, 252-3, and it has been in common use 
by later scholars. Again, from Lansdowne xx, 
arts. 12 and 13 she prints (pp. 39-44) docu- 
ments relating to trouble between the City au- 
thorities and the players, without credit to 
former scholars. These were originally printed 
in incomplete form in Strype’s ed. of Stow’s 
Survey (1720), V, 245-6, and in full by Collier 
(1, 212-216) who duly credits Stow. The six 
accounts of Court performances (pp. 44-45), 
uncredited, were first printed by Cunningham 
(1842) in Revels Accounts, 188-9, which, in the 
absence of any reference, we may take as Mrs. 
Stopes’s authority. 

The Burbage-Brayne pleadings, and decrees 
and orders, referred to on pp. 49-51 and printed 
(abstracted only) on pp. 154-164, appear as 
new “ finds,” regardless of the fact that Collier 
printed five of the orders in his Memoirs of 
Actors (1846), pp. 8-11, and the still more 
significant fact that all of these, and many 
more hitherto undiscovered and unpublished, 
have been printed by Professor C. W. Wallace 
in Vol. XIII of Nebraska University Studies. 
But Mrs. Stopes forewarns her readers 
(Preface, p. xii) that she intends to ignore 
Professor Wallace and his discoveries. 

A letter by the Lord Mayor (p. 69), 28 July, 
1597, on suppressing plays at the Theatre, Cur- 
tain, and Bankside, is apparently abstracted 
without credit from Halliwell-Phillipps’ Out- 
lines, I, 357. The evidence for this is in the 
foot-note reference (“ Remembrancia,” p. 354) 
which is false, as it fits neither the original in 
the Guildhall nor Halliwell-Phillipps, but only 
Overall’s well-known Index to Remembrancia 
(1878). The original document is in the 
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Guildhall, Remembrancia MSS., II, 171. On 
the same page (69) the well-known Privy 
Council Order of July 28, 1597, suppressing 
the three theatres just mentioned, is printed 
without any reference. It was reported by Col- 


Halliwell in Outlines, I, 356, also by Dasent in 
Acts of the Privy Council. 

The Middlesex Sessions Rolls, concerning the 
killing of James Feake by Gabriel Spencer has 
been accessible for years in both Latin and 
English in J. C. Jeaffreson’s Middlesex County 
Records, I. xlv—xlvii, although Mrs. Stopes 
withholds the credit (p. 71). Ten pages later 
she misrepresents the facts respecting Halli- 
well-Phillipps’ knowledge of a Star Chamber 
suit between Burbage and Alleyn. For proofs 
of this statement, see Outlines, I, 350, 360-1, 
372, ete. 

The patent to Fletcher, Shakespeare, and 
others, May 19, 1603, to act at the Globe, agrees 
(pp. 97-98) in every detail but two with Ry- 
mer’s copy in Foedera (1715), xvi, 505 (which 
is not credited), and like Rymer’s copy, differs 
in detail from the original. A phrase (“as 
well for the Recreation of our lovinge Sub- 
jects ”) omitted by Mrs. Stopes leaves the pas- 
sage where it should occur absolutely meaning- 
less. This defect, however, is remedied on p. 
228, where, as if forgetting the attempt made 
on p. 97, the license is again printed! In the 
last instance the reference is to the Patent Rolls 
of 1 James I, although in all conscience it is 
curiously like Rymer’s copy. A comparison of 
the two copies printed by Mrs. Stopes does not 
show much outward resemblance, and it would 
be interesting to know which of them she con- 
siders the Simon Pure. 

A fresh example calculated to deceive the 
unwary is found in the list of members of 
Shakespeare’s Co. who received their liveries 
on Mch. 15, 1604, at the Coronation of James 
I. It is here printed (p. 100) without credit 
to any former publication, and with such a 
reference as to lead one to think it appears 
now for the first time. Yet this list has been 
printed over and over again since its first ap- 
pearance in the New Shakespeare Society 
Transactions (1879), App. II., p. 16. Turn- 
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ing the leaf, Walter Cope’s letter (p. 102) con- 
cerning the performance of Love’s Labours 
Lost, Jan. 11, 1604-5, is accompanied by a false 
reference to the State Papers. From. this it is 
perfectly evident that Mrs. Stopes never saw 
the original, which is not in the State Papers 
at the Record Office, but at Hatfield House, 
Hertfordshire, from which Halliwell-Phillipps 
first published it, with facsimile (Outlines, IT, 
83-84). 

On p. 109 there is an absurd claim of “ dis- 
covery” of an item relating to a payment to 
Shakespeare and Burbage,—following immedi- 
ately on an admission that Mr. W. H. Stevenson 
first found it, a fact widely known since the 
Report of the Historical MSS. Commission in 
1905, and an article by Sidney Lee in the Times 
for Dec. 27, 1905. Facts, like the North Pole, 
it would seem, may have more than one “ dis- 
coverer.” In the same category with the fore- 
going are the extracts from the Privy Council 
Register, which Mrs. Stopes misrepresents (pp. 
114 and 240 ff.) as from the “ unpublished 
records,” and conveys the impression that she 
first published them in the Jahrbuch der 
deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft for 1912, 
whereas as a matter of fact these documents, 
and others relating to the same subject, have 
all been published in their complete and exact 
texts, long before Mrs. Stopes startled the world 
with her “unpublished ” extracts. (Cf. Chal- 
mers, Apology, 464, 497-500; Collier, Z. D. P., 
I, 383-4, 429-30, 445, II, 9; Murray, Eng. 
Dram. Co’s., I, 163; Malone Soc. Reprints for 
1911; and Dyce’s, and Bullen’s editions of Mid- 
dleton’s plays.) As M. Forster pointed out in 
the Jahrbuch for 1912 (p. 330), the extracts 
published therein, purporting to have come di- 
rectly from the Privy Council Register, were 
not only needless (as they had already been 
printed fully and exactly by others), but also 
worthless on account of their scrappiness and 
inexactness. 

One of these Jahrbuch extracts requires 
further notice. It is the letter dated Aug. 21, 
1624, concerning a play of Middleton’s which 
was officially forbidden at that time. (The let- 
ter is reprinted in Burbage, etc., p. 240.) Of 
this play Mrs. Stopes writes: “TI have not been 
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able to satisfy myself what was its name.” As 
it has been common knowledge for just over 
two hundred and eighty-nine years that the 
play in question was A Game at Chess, as an 
examination of almost any edition of Middle- 
ton’s plays or the numerous printed copies of 
the letter referred to would have informed her, 
it is inconceivable just what evidence is still 
wanting to “ satisfy ” Mrs. Stopes on the point. 

A note on Pemberton’s letter on the death 
of Richard Burbage, extracts from which Mrs. 
Stopes presents (p. 117) as “new to litera- 
ture,” was printed by the British Museum in 
1882, and has been known to searchers since 
that time. All the other notices of Richard 
Burbage (pp. 117-123) have been reprinted 
many times since they were first collected by 
Collier (1846) in his Memoirs of Actors. So 
also the Privy Council Order of Oct. 8, 1633 
to suppress the Blackfriars Theatre is given to 
us by her (p. 126) as from the “ yet unpub- 
lished volumes of the Privy Council Register.” 
This has been known to scholars for three- 
quarters of a century, or since Collier published 
it in. his History (I, 476) along with other 
records on the same subject. The same is true 
of the order on the following page (127) dated 
Nov. 20, 1633 (Collier, I, 479), while Cuthbert 
Burbage’s pedigree (Burbage, etc., p. 134) was 
published by Chalmers in the 18th century. 
The note on the termination of the theatres is 
credited by Mrs. Stopes (pp. 135-6) to Dr. 
Furnivall who printed it as “new” in 1882 
(Academy, XXII, 314-15). Collier first 
printed it in 1844 in his edition of Shakes- 
peare (I, cexli). The abstract of Elizabeth’s 
Proclamation of 16 May, 1559, given without 
reference or credit, is evidently from Collier 
(I, 166) who printed it from the manuscript 
in the Bodleian Library. Hazlitt and many 
others have also printed it. 

For the sake of space the remainder of the 
uncredited or unreferenced documents included 
in Burbage and Shakespeare’s Stage will be 
briefly summarized. (The numerals at the be- 
ginning of the paragraphs refer to the pages of 
the book.) 

153. List of Queen’s players in Lay Sub- 
sidies, found by Joseph Hunter in 1846, and 
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printed by Mr. E. K. Chambers in 1911 (Ma- 
lone Society Reprints). 

153-4. Letter to Walsingham, 1586, printed 
without notice of its former publication by Col- 
lier (I. 257-8). 


154-164. Burbage v. Brayne. (I have al- ~ 


ready discussed this in connection with pp. 49- 
51). 

174. Credit withheld from Collier (I, 219), 
Halliwell-Phillipps (Outlines, I, 304), and 
others, for the Petition of 1596 against the 
proposed Blackfriars Theatre. 

176. City order to suppress Blackfriars The- 
atre, 21 Jan. 1618-19, uncredited. Printed by 
Halliwell-Phillipps (Outlines, I, 311) and 
others. Exact reference first given by Professor 
Wallace in his Children of the Chapel, p. 18, 
as “ Guildhall Records, Repertory 34, fol. 38 b.” 
Both document and reference printed by Mrs. 
Stopes as if new. 

177. Mere extracts from Swan Theatre docu- 
ments. These were printed in extenso by Pro- 
fessor Wallace in Englische Studien, 43, pp. 
340-395. 

184-93. Abstracts of records from King’s 
Bench and Court of Exchequer printed without 
acknowledgment to Halliwell-Phillipps (Out- 
lines, 350 ff.), who found the originals and 
printed from them every extract which in any 
way related to the theatre. 

197%. Deposition of Augustine Phillipps, 
1601, for acting Richard II at the request of 
the Essex conspirators. This was printed by 
Collier in his edition of Shakespeare (1856), in 
Dyce’s ed. of Richard II (1866), and by many 
others. 

198-227. Abstracts of several lawsuits 
printed without credit. Halliwell-Phillipps 
found all of these documents and published the 
essential portions relating to the theatre in his 
Outlines (I, 348-375), and since then Prof. 
Wallace has published all of these in full, and 
a great many more of still greater value, under 
the title, The First London Theatre: Materials 
for a History (University Studies, Vol. XIII). 

228. Patent to Fletcher and Shakespeare. 
(Already dealt with under p. 97.) 

229. Players’ patent, 1619, printed without 
credit and as if it were the entire document, 
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while it is but an extract. First printed by 
Collier (I, 400). 

230-240. Globe-Blackfriars papers. As every 
one knows, these formed the chief of Halliwell- 
Phillipps’ discoveries which he announced in 
1870. Dr. Furnivall got impatient to have 
them in print and had them printed in the 
Academy, Mch. 7%, 1874. In the previous 
February, however, Halliwell-Phillipps, to pre- 
serve the credit of their discovery to himself, 
issued them as a “ fragment” of his forthcom- 
ing Illustrations in which he again printed 
them, and also in Outlines (I, 312-319). Mrs.- 
Stopes asserts (p. xi) that Halliwell-Phillipps 
did not print the table of sharers in the Globe 
and Blackfriars,—a statement quite in keeping 
with her usual inaccuracy. He printed and 
reprinted the table exactly, which Mrs. Stopes 
fails to do (p. 232). 

240. It has already been pointed out that 
the purported “ unpublished ” records from the 
Privy Council Register have been often pub- 
lished. 

242. Censorship of plays, 1589, from Privy 
Council, printed as new. First published by 
Chalmers (Apology, 484), who also printed the 
letter to the Master of the Revels on the same 
subject. 

246-263. Notices of plays at Court. Imper- 
fect abstracts only, printed as new. These were 
published by Chalmers, Cunningham, and 
numerous others. 

The foregoing list virtually disposes of the 
bulk of the contents of Burbage and Shakes- 
peare’s Stage. The Times (Sept. 18, 1913), 
with its customary fairness, was forced to “re- 
gret . . . that Mrs. Stopes has missed 
her opportunity” (to write an adequate life, 
or rather lives, of the two Burbage’s), and that 
she “lacks the gift of the biographer or liter- 
ary historian.” As for the rest, I believe that 
I have amply demonstrated that she is thor- 
oughly incapable and undependable as an archi- 
vist. The craze which to-day possesses so many 
would-be Shakespearean scholars, incapable by 
temperament and training, to “ discover ” some- 
thing in the Elizabethan period is the chief 
cause of such spurious stuff discussed in this 
article. Merely to brand it as spurious and 
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worthless is not sufficient : god-fathered by jour- 
nals of unquestionable rank and world-wide 
influence, it becomes absolutely baneful. Not 
only is a prize thus conferred upon fraud, but 
the results of genuine scholars are placed in 
a false light of skepticism and disbelief. 


Watson NICHOLSON. 
British Museum, London. 


GRILLPARZER, Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen. 
Trauerspiel in fiinf Aufziigen. Edited with 
notes and a study of the art of Grillparzer by 
Martin Scut1ze. New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, 1912. Ixxxv+156 pp. 
16mo. 70 cents. 

Lauterkeit ist nach Theodor Fontane’ das 
Zeichen, in dem Grillparzers Herotragédie 
siegt. Sie hat grosse lyrisch vertiefte Schén- 
heiten und herrlich ausgeformte Gedanken, 
den Zauber poetischer Vornehmheit und eine 
wirkliche Bildersprache, aber trotzdem macht 
sie nicht “den Eindruck entziickender Voll- 
kommenheit,” wie Ehrhard meint und Anselm 
Salzer neuerdings bestitigt.2 Was diesem 
Trauerspiel zur Vollkommenheit fehlt, ist das 
echt Dramatische, was auch mehrmalige Umar- 
beitung nicht heranzaubern konnte. Das ganze 
Drama ist zu sehr nach dem “ Tableau,” dem 
Malerisch-Bildhaften hin . gearbeitet, worauf 
schon Sauer aufmerksam gemacht hat, ohne 
daraus die ganzen kritischen Konsequenzen zu 
ziehen. Seelenmalerische Zustandsbilder” 
(nach Necker) hat Grillparzer, hierin ein Vor- 
laufer des Neuwieners Hugo von Hofmanns- 
thal, mit eindeutigem Misslingen versucht. 
“Ein Dramatiker soll aber al fresco malen,” 
dieser Satz Grillparzers (Werke XVIII, 79) 
steht der “ Miniaturmalerei” des IV. und V. 


1 Causerien iiber Theater, Berlin, 1905, S. 106 ff. 

*Ehrhard-Necker, Franz Grillparzer, 1902, S. 
277; A. Sauer in seiner 20bdgn Ausgabe, Cotta, 
I, 72; Necker, Max Hesses 8bdge Ausgabe, Leip- 
zig, V, 5 ff; Salzer, Illustrierte Geschichte der 
Deutschen Literatur, Miinchen, 8. 1592. 
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Aktes klar entgegen. Den dramatischen und 
auch theatralischen Misserfolg darf man daher 
nicht beschénigen.* Und wenn der Dichter 
selber von nicht zu beseitigenden Fehlern des 
IV. Aktes redet (Werke XVIII, 190 f.), so 
soll man seiner Selbsterkenntnis vertrauen. 
Uber das Undramatische der letzten Szenen 
tauschen uns heutzutage nur moderne Regie- 
kiinste hinweg. 

Weiterhin fehlen auch neben feiner Seelen- 
schilderung psychologische und sthetische 
Oberflachlichkeiten nicht. So ist Hero nach der 
wirklich schénen Liebesszene nichts anderes als 
eine “ traumerische, sensuelle ” Wienerin. An- 
statt “sinnige Hingebung an die Sinnenwelt ” 
(mit Laube, Sauers Ausgabe VII, 104) nennt 
man das besser (mit Grillparzer, Werke, XII, 
168) “ unbefangene Bewusstlosigkeit,” naimlich 
eines voéllig unreifen Weibes, ja ihre unbe- 
gteifliche Lissigkeit kénnte soubrettenhaft ge- 
nannt werden.* Just bei der Entscheidung er- 
mangelt sie jeglicher Charakterhaftigkeit und 
erregt deshalb, und auch durch ihren romanti- 
schen Tod a la Kleists Penthesilea, sentimen- 
tales und keineswegs tragisches Mitleid. Zu 
ihrer seelischen Schwiche kommen Leanders 
vollige Hilflosigkeit, Naukleros oft unertrig- 
liche Schwatzsucht, Janthes Unbedeutendheit, 
die unglaubwiirdige Respektlosigkeit des Tem- 
pelwiachters, endlich Ziige vom Biihnen-Bése- 
wicht im Priester. 

Den allgemein poetischen Vorziigen und 
Schénheiten und den einzelnen dramatischen 
und psychologischen Unzulinglichkeiten ge- 
sellt sich nun ein letzter grosser, sozusagen 
methodischer Vorteil bei, namlich: dass viel- 
leicht kein anderes Stiick in Grillparzers Kunst 
und Wesensart so gut einfiihrt als diese seine 
Hero. Sie ist naichst der Sappho sein persén- 
lichstes und nach der [tbussa sein eigentiim- 
lichstes Werk. 


*Schiitze ist wohltuend scharfsichtig 8S. XIX f. 
Schon Fontane (1874) verlangt die Streichung von 
IV, 2 und Zusammenfassung von V, I und V, 2 zu 
einem kurzen Ganzen. Bulthaupt, Dramaturgie des 
Schauspiels (4 Aufl.), III, 74 ff, findet nur “ die 
Katastrophe zu breit.” 

“Ebenso bezeichnet Ehrhard, a. a. O. S. 283, 
Janthe als “eine Soubrette im Peplon.” 
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Aus allem Gesagten geht auch hervor, dass 
es sich bei einer kritischen Herausgabe nur um 
eine Ausgabe fiir die Bediirfnisse und Interessen 
von Vorgeschrittenen handeln kann. Das hat 
Professor Schiitze mit feinem isthetischen und 
padagogischen Takt erkannt, und deshalb kann 
auch sein “kritischer Apparat” zu dem Wie 
der Behandlung dieses Grillparzerwerkes an- 
leiten.> Aber Schiitze ist ausser einem fein- 
fiihligen wissenschaftlichen Kritiker auch 
selbst Dichter. Und vielleicht wegen seines 
eigenen gesundstarken kiinstlerischen Tempera- 
ments wird er m. E. dem Menschen und Dichter 
Grillparzer manchmal nicht ganz gerecht. Im 
ganzen erkennt er in ihm richtig den vital und 
ethisch gleich schwichlichen, weil resignierten 
Egoismus des Pessimisten.? Doch ist mir des 
Dichters Lebensbild in den besten Mannes- 
jahren und bei den MHéhepunkten seines 
Schaffens zu lichtlos. Die Offenbarungen 
einer massvollen und anmutigen Kiinstlerschaft 
harmonieren mit dem Eindruck einer reichen 
Innerlichkeit, die sich in giinstigen Momenten 
auch nach aussen glinzend geben konnte, davon 
Frauen wie Manner seiner Zeit zu reden 
wissen.® 

Eine gewisse Hinseitigkeit in Schiitzes Dar- 
stellung erklart sich durch eine vorzeitige Ein- 
mischung (S. XV, f.) romantischer Probleme 
in das Biographische. Statt dessen ware hier 
das ganz auf Impressionen und Stimmungen 
eines iiberreizten musikalischen Sinnes einge- 
stellte Asthetentum Grillparzers noch mehr zu 
unterstreichen gewesen, in dem so viel seelisch 
indolentes Wienertum steckt und das m. E. 
neben seinem Egoismus die Schwiche seines 
Lebens und Dichtens ausmacht. Auch von 
hier aus geht eine Entwicklungslinie zu Neu- 
wiens artistischer Formvollendung ohne Werte 


SImmer praktisch sind Tabellen mit den Daten 
der einzelnen Dramen und einige charakteristische 
Bilder. In der Bibliographie vermisse ich u. a. 
den Hinweis auf das Grillparzer-Jahrbuch. 

* Auf Schiitzes Herotragidie (bei H. Holt & Co., 
New York, 1908) hoffe ich a. O. niher einzugehen. 

™W. Scherer hat den Ausdruck “ Raunzer ” dafiir, 
Vortrige und Aufsiétze, Berlin, 1874, S. 269. 

*Vgl. Scherer, a. a. O, S. 294 f; Ehrhard 8. 16, 
25 ff. 
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des Lebens. Ganz treffend nennt dann Schiitze 
(S. XXVIII) Grillparzers philosophisches 
Ziel: “the inner harmony proclaimed by the 
moral aestheticism of the 18th century,” und 
regt damit Gedanken iiber den Einfluss von 
Shaftesbury und auch Hemsterhuis an, wie 
denn iiberhaupt Schiitzes Hauptverdienst die 
geistreiche vielseitige Anregung ist. 

Mit seiner Auffassung des Romantizismus 
kann ich nicht einverstanden sein. Vom Stand- 
punkt der schénen Literatur und der Philoso- 
phie (als Weltanschauungskunde) aus gelangt 
man zu Anton E. Schénbachs Ansicht, dass 
“die Romantik die tiefste und michtigste Be- 
wegung des geistigen Lebens der Neuzeit ist ” 
(in Uber Lesen und Bildung, 7. Auflage, S. 147, 
ff.; 238, ff). Ihre philosophische Leistung 
(Fichte—Fries—Fr. H. Jacobi—Schelling— 
Schleiermacher) lasst sich nicht eher genau 
bestimmen, als bis die asthetische und ethische 
Terminologie der einzelnen Romantiker festge- 
legt ist. Aber als ihr Schénstes kennen wir 
jetzt schon einen konsequenten idealistischen 
Monismus.® Dieser “transzendentale Idealis- 
mus” ist kein “antagonism to life ”—eben- 
sowenig wie der echte Symbolismus, ohne den 
die Kunst iiberhaupt undenkbar ist,’ sondern 
die dem Leben gewachsene Innerlichkeit oder 
anders ausgedriickt: die echte Subjektivitat. 
Deshalb ist fiir das Kapitel “ Art and Objec- 
tive Reality ” eine klare Scheidung der Begriffe 
“ objektiv” und “subjektiv” unbedingt ndotig, 
was der Verfasser m. E. nicht geleistet hat, 
weshalb er auch zu einer unbefangenen Auf- 
fassung des Idealismus nicht kommt. 

Wieweit Grillparzer ein Romantiker, der Welt- 
anschauung nach, ist, muss noch genauer unter- 
sucht werden, jedenfalls ist er nicht an dem 
Idealismus im Romantizismus, sondern an dem 
iibertriebenen (romantischen?) Asthetizismus 


gescheitert. 


F. ScHOENEMANN. 
Harvard University. 


*Vgl. O. F. Walzel, Deutsche Romantik, 1908, 8. 
41 f., 64 f. 

”Wie W. Dilthey, Th. Lipps und Schénbach 
belehren kénnen. 
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La Moza de Céntaro, por edited 
wit] introduction and notes by Mapison 
SrarHers. New York, Holt & Company, 
1913. 12mo., xlii + 169 pp. 


The edition of this work of Lope makes a 
very desirable addition to the list of Spanish 
texts available for class use. Like the rest of 
the series in which it is published the text is 
attractively presented and is quite free from 
typographical imperfections.* 

The introduction is carefully done, intelli- 
gent and, moreover, interesting as well as in- 
structive. In the notes the editor has not been 
so successful. Of the two hundred odd annota- 
tions offered, some thirty-five are erroneous, 
either wholly or in part,—quite a large propor- 
tion in view of the fact that many of the 
passages in question become clear from a read~- 
ing of other plays of Lope. The following 
comments aim to correct or supplement the 
notes of the edition. 

4. Narcisos. The meaning, of course, is 
clear. One can, however, judge nothing from 
the citation from the Celestina whether the 
name Narciso, in the sense of ‘ affected lover’ 
or ‘fop,’ had passed into common usage, or not, 
a century before Lope. Certainly the usage is 
not peculiar to Lope. 

17. Lindamente vanidad, “ You 
know my weakness! You are trying to flatter 
me” is exactly what the expression does not 
mean. The passage is ironical, and a nearer 
translation would have been ‘ A lot you know 
about me (or, you know me well!),’ meaning, 
of course, ‘ You don’t know me at all or you 
wouldn’t be trying flattery on me.’ 


*The following, however, may be mentioned in 
passing: v. 957, agentado- read argentado; v. 260, 
en al alma, read en el alma. Vv. 1527-28, as part 
of an extraneous poem, should be italicized as in 
1237-38. The whole poem may be found in Géngora, 
Rivad. vol 32, p. 502. It was long a favorite with 
dramatic writers—being used, for example, by Lope, 
Desprecio agradecido, II, 6; by Bautista Diamante, 
Cuanto mienten los Indicios, I, 1; by Cafiizares, 
Mas ilustre Fregona, III. V. 1786, which seems to 
be the second verse of the romance in question, 
should be likewise in italics. 
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35. quiere en la memoria de la muerte, etc., 
not ‘after he has died for her’ but ‘is going to 
speak next, in his petition, of his love.’ 

After 40. Con hermoso, etc. The transla- 
tion as given by the note is not a possible one. 
‘Appearances deceiving you’ does not render 
mentida vista, nor is there anything in the text 
corresponding to ‘ withal.’? A mentida vista is 
a face which conveys a falsehood, the construc- 
tion being apposition with rostro,—in this case 
the idea is that the face so beautiful and calm, 
which would naturally promise hope to the 
lover, is not true to itself for it is severe and 
stern. (A better punctuation would be to place 
a comma after vista.) After all, the whole diffi- 
culty resolves itself into one of word-order and 
the following conveys the thought: Last week, 
my lady, your disdain, imbued with all kindli- 
ness, yet stern, looked upon me with a counte- 
nance fair, though severe, peaceful though not 
benign—misleading features—and not with 
that kindly brightness which illuminates your 
face with heavenly brilliancy. In plain Eng- 
lish the meaning is: Last week you cast a 
glance at me of less favor than had been your 
wont. 

92. La primera necedad, etc. Not as ren- 
dered, but ‘ The first folly, they say, is not the 
one to be feared but those which follow it trying 
to undo it.’ 

133. Don Diego de noche y coche. The im- 
plication is not that Don Diego “ would woo his 


_ lady at night and under the cover of a car- 


riage ” nor is Maria lamenting that Diego is 
not following the brilliant example of the king 
by contributing to keep horsemanship from 
becoming a lost art. On the contrary, the in- 
congruity is that a Don Diego de Noche (which, 
by the way, is not an allusion to a flower but 
to the very specific and regular use of the ex- 
pression in the seventeenth century in the sense 
of a ‘night prowler’—cf. Quevedo, Visita de 
los chistes, Rivad., Vol. 23, p. 345 and note) 
should also be attempting to play the galan. 
The contemptuousness of the expression is 
further heightened by the assonance of the two 
words noche and coche. Maria’s implied objec- 
tion to Don Diego, then, is that the acquisition 
of a coach on his part makes ill amends for his 
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de noche characteristics, and that the two things 
do not go well together. 

188. Lugar . deba. Bien is not the 
adverb here but the substantive, freely, ‘ place 
which is a respect which I owe it.’ 

337. quien. Not a doubtful but a regular 
usage as the citation from Menendez Pidal 
shows. Cervantes hardly uses the plural form. 

485. reverendo coche. “Elegant” is too 
good for the connotation of reverendo. What- 
ever connection the word may have once had 
with the clergy had been long forgotten in the 
usage as found in the text. It is exceedingly 
common in the jocose sense used here. In the 
present case ‘scrumptious’ would give some 
savor of the word. Its meaning may be better 
felt than defined from the following: tocas 
reverendas, Don Quijote, I, 49; reverendo bulto, 
Lope, Discreta enamorada, III, 3 (speaking of 
a@ woman) ; reverendo escudero, Lope, Anzuelo 
de Fenisa, I, 2. 

587. comenzamos . . . jugadores. Not as 
rendered, but ‘we began by a rifa which serves 
as the procuress does in love, to unite or at 
least to awaken the interest of the players.’ 
Tercera does not mean “third person” but 
alcahueta. Rifw-is a game whose stake is an 
object of value other than money as is clear 
from Marcos de Obregon, I, Desc. 13 (p. 404, 
Rivad.), where the object played for is a ring 
just as it is jewelry here. In the passage cited 
the rifa is followed by playing for money as it 
is in the text. There is no reason to hold that 
the author is making a play on the two mean- 
ings of rifa mentioned by the note. 

595. Terciando mi primo el juego. Not 
necessarily “ being the third player ” but simply 
‘taking a hand,’ ‘ sitting in, —a regular mean- 
ing of the verb terciar. 

638. Que encaje el marfil ansi, ‘who is as 
big a liar,’ not “who is as clever.” Marfil is 
here used in the sense of bola with play on the 
two meanings ‘ billiard-ball’ and ‘lie.’ 

93. camino real. Such a road not only ex- 
isted but was the highway from Sevilla to 
Madrid by way of Cordova, Sierra Morena, 
Adamuz, and Toledo. 

882. Porque me dicen, etc. Pretensiones 
does not mean “ pretentions” nor ocupacién 
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“ occupation.” The former means ‘ candidacy 
for office, the latter ‘possession of office.’ 
Translate: Since (better than “because ”) they 
tell me that the realization of those hopes for 
office which are delayed by reason of present 
holders is slow in coming, I shall start a house- 
hold. 

954. Vera de Plasencia. Its mention in con- 
nection with zapatillas would tend to identify 
it with the district in the province of Caceres 
rather than with the town near Zaragoza. 
Leather was one of the principal products of 
the district in question. 

960. Pues lo digo, etc. Cara is not a typo- 
graphical error for vara. Punto is neither the 
“twelfth of the antiquated French line” nor 
does the passage mean “That is the size that 
one would take by a glimpse of that foot.” The 
sense of the passage does not turn on the mean- 
ing of the words punto and cara but on the two 
meanings of punto, viz.: (1) size,—of shoes; 
(2) stitch used in sewing,—of wounds. The 
play can hardly be kept in English, the mean- 
ing being: from that foot I would gladly take 
a wound on my face of the same number of 
stitches as expresses the size of her shoe. From 
various references we learn that five was a good 
average lady’s size, three was small, fourteen 
was very large. The very same play on these 
two words is found in Lope, Hermosura aborre- 
cida, I, 16: 


Y un pié de mujer en cinco puntos, 
A quien naturaleza di6é catorce 
Puntos parecen ya de cuchilladas. 


971. De escarpines presumi, etc. The chapin 
was distinctly not for servants’ use. Its charac- 
teristic lay not in its lowness nor in its heavi- 
ness but in the layers of its sole to give it 
height. Cf. Don Quijote, II, 5, “si de los 
zuecos la sacays 4 chapines;” Lope, Mal Ca- 
sada, I, 15: 


Que apeada del chapin 
De giganta se hace enana. 


The first citation shows that it was distinctively 
for persons of wealth. The second that it was 
high-soled. See Rinconete (ed. Rodriguez 
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Marin), p. 309 and note; Lope, Peligros de la 
Ausencia, I, 11, where chapin is mentioned as 
a part of a lady’s attire. That they were not 
easy to run in is seen from Gitanilla, “ solté 
los chapines, y corriendo salié 4 la 
sala.” That they were worn by ladies of dig- 
nity is seen from Entretenida (Ochoa, Tesoro, 
vol. I, p. 486, b.). The characteristic maids’ 
slipper is chinela. The writer is inclined to be- 
lieve that the editor has missed the sense of 
this rather difficult passage and proposes, not 
without some trepidation, the following inter- 
pretation supported by such references as have 
come to his observation : 


Martin. And among the lacings put 
Five pair of ‘ jasmins.’ 
D. Juan. I thought rather five (pair of) stockings 
Judging from the amount of padding 
(algodén). 


That Jazmines were some sort of ladies’ 
‘make-up’ appears from Lope, Desprecio agra- 
decido, I, 6: 


Son las rosas de Toledo, 
Los jazmines del Gran Turco, 
Los moldes y otros enredos. . . . 


Escarpines is thus given by Covarrubias: “La 
funda de lienco que ponemos sobre el pie debaxo 
de la calza, como la camisa debaxo del jubon.” 
The use of this padding, of whatever sort it 
was, D. Juan professes not to understand, so 
Martin enlightens him by explaining that they 
are paragambas. 

975. canafistolas. Does not carry the “idea 
of something indicated but not named,” but a 
very palpable allusion to the stuffed gaiters 
which are here compared to the rolls in which 
cinnamon and cassia bark is prepared for 
market. 

1042. & cuantos los miran. The period at 
the end of the line was correct and should have 
been kept. The two subordinate clauses intro- 
duced by si are not connected by y but each has 
its own main verb. 

1086. Mas qué os, etc. It is doubtful whether 
the punctuation suggested would give the mean- 
ing intended. More intelligible would be either 
the placing of the second interrogation after 
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qué or the removal of the accent from qué. 

1089. Filis. Nothing can be inferred from 
the mention of this name by Lope here. It was 
not only common, but so common that a regular 
way to express the idea that some one was not a 
fine lover was to say sabia poco de Filis. 

1145. que viene . . . & pretender. Not 
‘make pretensions’ but ‘seek office,’ cf. supra, 
v. 882. 

1262. dorado. Not a “ yellow flower” ; con- 
strue with lirio of v. 1264: Let the carnation 
not be proud of its purple, nor the golden (sc. 
lily) of its crown, nor the purple lily of its 
thread of gold. . .. 

1282. Adénde bueno does not mean qué tal. 
“Whither bound?” although not a free trans- 
lation is altogether too artificial to render its 
meaning as is shown by Maria’s objection to 
the simplicity and familiarity of the salutation. 

1300. No tengo por mal acuerdo requebrar, 
ete. Not “I do not consider it ill-advised to 
enumerate.” Requebrar does not “ usually 
mean to flatter” except in the sense of ‘make 
compliments to the object of one’s affections.’ 
The writer is entirely unacquainted with it in 
the sense of ‘enumerate.’ The meaning of the 
passage, without attempt at translation, is: 
“Don Juan. Why do you ask if I am poor? 
Maria. Because if you have no money to aspire 
higher, I don’t blame you for wooing some one 
who will cost you only gifts of ordinary finery, 
for there is not enough gold in the Indies to 
buy the recent fashions which ladies affect. The 
laces from one loom would cost you more than 
it would to woo a whole legion of maids.” For 
lo que referring to persons cf. v. 2080. 

1303. Os costard, etc. The singular is cor- 
rect; construe with its subject lo que. 

1305. Para el rio. The phrase has the force 
of an adjective and it is not out of its natural 
place. The meaning is a ‘ Sunday-go-to-meet- 
ing hat’ with its ribbon. 

1307. virillas. The writer is unacquainted 
with the meaning “border around the top of 
a shoe.” 

1417. 6 asoma por el estribo, etc. Not 
“through the doorway” but ‘over the step.’ 
The step was put up when the carriage was in 
motion as appears from Lope, Mal Casada, II, 
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1. How high the step reached when put up is 
evident from Lope, Porfiar hasta Amor, III, 7. 
1493. No pone codo en la puente, etc. The 
reference is not to public places in general but 
to the very specific lounging place by the Puente 
Segoviana, cf. Marcos de Obregon, Des. 8. 

1543. Durandartes. Not “ Lances de amor,” 
but ‘ galanes.’ 

1863. Pues con él haberlas quiero. Not 
“Well, I am willing to have it out with him,” 
but ‘Then I'll settle it with you.’ é/ is used 
in mock-dignified respect for usted, el senor. 

1929. El instrumento. Not the bandurria, 
but the pandero. 

2131. Porque ha mucho que no soy. Not as 
rendered but something like the following: 
‘Where are you from?’ ‘I hardly know for 
I ceased to be at all long ago.’ 

2236. alma de cdntaro. “ Hare-brained fel- 
low” is not the equivalent of the expression. 
“ Hare-brained” means ‘heedless,’ ‘ scatter- 
brained ’ ‘ thoughtless,’ ‘ giddy,’ while ‘ alma de 
cantaro” means about the opposite—‘ humble,’ 
‘sheepish,’ ‘simple.’ It is generally taken as 
reproof. 

The following are supplementary to annota- 
tions offered by the text: 

70. si va & decir verdad. The meaning is 
clear. The annotation most to the point would 
have been the explanation of the person of va 
which is strictly impersonal. English has some- 
thing like it in a similar phrase, ‘If it comes 
to telling the truth.’ 

124. Pedro el Cruel. The facts cited in the 
note regarding Don Pedro are true enough but 
do not satisfactorily explain why Maria men- 
tions him as a particularly displeasing object. 
It was not on account of his cruelty but on ac- 
count of his displeasing appearance. 

197. Sanlicar. The annotation needed here 
is that Medina really had a residence here as 
well as at Seville. 

1066. tusén dorado. The note does not 
make clear that the order in question is that 
of the Golden Fleece. 

1951. Casa del campo, The form of the text 
is the regular usage of the seventeenth century. 

2559, ff. There is no reason for taking these 
lines as part of a popular song of the day. 
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They are much more probably written for the 
occasion as are similar verses in Lope’s Bizar- 
rias de Belisa, II, 6. They are founded on the 
ballad of Boabdil y Vindaraja (Durén, Ro- 
mancero, nos. 116 and 117): 


En la villa de Antequera 
Corren toros, juegan cafias 

2691. Apela d Mil y Quinientas. The cita- 
tion from the Egloga é Claudio has no bearing 
on this verse but on verse 2692, which it con- 
firms. A very necessary annotation on v. 2691 
is the explanation of Mil y Quinientas which 
the editor seems to have missed. Mil y Qui- 
nientas was a court of last appeal. The passage 
now becomes perfectly lucid, turning, as it does, 
on the double meaning of Mil y Quinientas, the 
name of the court in question and at the same 
time the number of Lope’s plays. 

At the present stage of our studies the task 
of annotating a Spanish text is much more 
difficult than that of annotating one in French. 
Certainly any Spanish play of the seventeenth 
century abounds to such an extent in difficulties 
that an editor may be pardoned for passing 
over some of them out of pure embarras du 
choix. The following observations, however, 
might have well been included and would have 
probably added to a more ready comprehension 
of the text: 

1065. dmbar. Not ambergris but gloves 
scented with it. 

1473. Adora mi ama en él. Adorar en al- 
guién was regular in the seventeenth century, 
in the sense of ‘ to adore.’ 

1564. Pretendientes. There is a pun here on 
the double meaning of pretendientes, ‘ claim- 
ants,’ ‘aspirants,’ and suitors for a lady’s favor. 

1656. encuentro. A play on the word which 
means both ‘ meeting, and ‘lucky play,’ the 
opposite of ‘azar.’ The two words are again 
used together and contrasted in Lope, Al Pasar 
del arroyo, II, 16. The pun is untranslatable 
in English; half of the play can be hinted at 
rather than rendered in something like the fol- 
lowing: The first ace they dealt me was a 
deuce. 
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1664 and 1768-9. The shop of the turronero 
as a common rendez-vous for gambling is a 
frequent allusion. 

1785. Don Alvaro de Luna, The hawkers 
of books as well as of other things were a real 
institution in Madrid. Lope makes allusion to 
them elsewhere, e. g., Viuda val., I. On the 
diffusion of the ballads relating to Don Alvaro, 
ef. Guevara, Diablo Cojuelo, p. 59 (ed. Bonilla 
y San Martin). 

1862. A pagar de mi dinero, ‘T’'ll bet you 
won't.’ 

1868. enemigo. Object of one’s affections 
especially if unrequited. 

1882-83. . . . te dard vestidos, ‘ Will take 
you into her service.’ 

Annotations on the following passages would 
not have been out of place as they have been 
found to cause considerable difficulty to even 
advanced students: 

45, Hazte boba. . . .—51, Queenél.... 
—53 and 56, partido . . . 4 la pelota.—106, 
Tal salud tengas (not an expression of well- 
wishing) .—173—74, se causa la excusa. . . . 
—323 and 656, debéis. .—402, lo que 

pudiera. .—432, en mi empleo 
(not ‘in my employ’).—604-5, ; Hay 
. faltaron?—610, No. . .—924, esti- 


maros (not ‘esteeming yourself.’)— 
1069, jinete. —1103-4, Vos. 

Que nadie. . . .—1520. Sino 4 quien queren 
querer. .—1710, esas perlas. . . — 
2211. La parte. 2227, volvé. 


2475 and 247%, Lobos . . . enfermedad. 

In spite of all that may be said against the 
incorporation of a vocabulary in work of this 
grade it should be borne in mind that a really 
perfect glossary still remains the best commen- 
tary. 

F. O. 


University of Wisconsin, 
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Mittelhochdeutsches Ubungsbuch. Herausge- 


geben von CarL von Kraus. Heidelberg, 
Carl Winter’s Universitétsbuchhandlung, 
1912. 


To the Germanische Bibliothek, edited by W. 
Streitberg, is now added a Mitielhochdeutsches 
Ubungsbuch by Carl von Kraus, making the 
second reader to be issued in this series. The 
volume consists of 12 selections covering 238 
pages, bibliographical and textual notes, and 
two brief indexes. In his preface the editor 
points out that the book is not intended for a 
Reader in the generally accepted sense, but is 
designed “to offer the beginner a series of texts 
which will give him the opportunity to learn 
how manifold are the tasks which the literature 
of the Middle High German time puts before 
the investigator, and to practice the methods by 
which these tasks may be lightened or executed.” 
To this end the book seems admirably adapted, 
and the editor is amply justified in remarking 
“that almost every one of the 14 (misprint for 
12?) numbers offers its own specific problems ” 
(Preface). The various dialects are well repre- 
sented, there are examples of faulty mss, as also 
of fragmentary ones requiring emendations and 
conjectural additions, and in numerous cases 
parallel columns encourage the comparison of 
independent mss. as to matter, form, ortho- 
graphy, and the like. It is safe to say that any 
beginner who conscientiously works through the 
book will need no further introduction to the 
problems of Middle High German. 

A truly appalling amount of editorial labor 
is represented by the modest volume, and every- 
thing attests the scrupulous care and almost 
meticulous exactness which we have learned to 
expect of the best German scholarship. Of the 
few misprints, only one is at all significant: 
Leitzmann for J. Meier (p. 237). The others 
T have noted are as follows: period omitted after 
ist (footnote, p. 58); ans for aus (footnote, p. 
87) ; Uber for Uber (p. 241) ; failure to print 
sin (p. 257, VI) and verstan (p. 257%, VI), in 
italics. The two brief indexes above mentioned 
hardly seem to justify the labor they cost. 
Since Lachmann’s edition of Walther, it has 
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been customary to index lyric collections by the 
initial rhymes of the separate stanzas; v. Kraus 
does the same for his numbers 11 and 12, which 
are, respectively, all the stanzas ascribed at once 
to Walther and to other poets, and a number of 
Teichner’s aphoristic poems. The number of 
stanzas is so small that the task of finding a 
certain desired one is not great; but v. Kraus 
has made the use of the indexes more difficult 
by normalising the lines. For example, the line 
Waz wirret daz si mich verneme is listed under 
vernaeme, and similarly mere becomes maere. 
Group VII is missing from the first index. I 
think black-faced type preferable to italics for 
marking the new rhymes. 

In two cases it seems to me that the book at- 
tempts too much. The editor hopes that the re- 
print of Graf Rudolf and Athis may be used 
for comparison with Veldeke, Hartmann, or 
Wolfram, and thus aid the student to gain an 
“ insight into the origin and development of the 
court epic.” Such a comparison would seem to 
smack strongly of the literary Reader; and it is 
questionable whether one should expect an exer- 
cise book for beginners to be employed for the 
study of matter not included in it. An objec- 
tion of the same kind might be registered in the 
case of No. 11, Lyrica. “The stanzas gathered 
under the heading ‘Lyrica’ are intended to 
stimulate an exact study of the workmanship 
of the Middle High German poets: how are the 
poems ascribed to Walther by single mss. to be 
distinguished from his own, and are the other 
mss. right in ascribing them to Raumsland or 
Teschler, Rubin or Walther von Mezze?” To 
answer these questions requires very much more 
material than the book affords; and it is at 
least doubtful whether beginners should be as- 
signed such tasks. Certainly the authorship of 
these stanzas can never be settled by philolog- 
ical criteria alone ; and even literary criteria are 
frequently at fault. The reason is that the 
music, which could alone set all doubt at rest, 
is lost; and to try to determine the authorship 
of many of these poems is something like at- 
tempting to decide whether Schumann or Schu- 
bert composed a song by a study of the words. 
In the same connection,—the utilization of mat- 
ter not included,—it is not quite clear to me 
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why, in the notes to Fleck’s Floire, the student 
is expected to be familiar with Sommer’s com- 
mentary, whereas Sommer’s text and the im- 
portant suggestions of the other commentators 
are embodied in the book. 

’ Perhaps the most difficult problem which con- 
fronted the editor was that of the typography ; 
and although there is evidence on every page 
that v. Kraus has spared no pains in the at- 
tempt to solve it, the typography of the book 
seems to me its least satisfactory feature. 

In part this appears to be the fault of the 
publishers. They are responsible for the many 
broken types which disfigure page after page; 
and if they had been willing and able to give 
the editor carte blanche in his choice of type, 
other undesirable features could doubtless have 
been avoided. The objection, of course, may 
reasonably be made that few printers have the 
fonts of type which such a book requires; and it 
is undeniable that it makes very extraordinary 
demands on the publishers. But then the at- 
tempt at an accurate reproduction of the mss. 
inevitably becomes less worth while. In its 
present form, certainly, the book is likely to 
cause the student annoyance, if not absolute 
confusion. For example, the long + and wu of 
No. 1 are of a different font from the long e and 
a, and both fonts differ from the main body of 
the text ; yet in the footnotes, printed in smaller 
type, they are the same. The question at once 
arises, since we are at the outset given to under- 
stand that all typographical peculiarities have 
a meaning, whether or not this variance indi- 
cates a special type of letter in the ms.; in the 
case of Roma, for example, whose initial letter 
is given three different forms, the editor’s in- 
tention is evident. In Graf Rudolf I note two 
forms of the n with nasal stroke, both in the 
same line (p. 55, three lines from bottom) ; so 
far as I have seen, the one form occurs only 
here. Is this intention or accident? Two 
forms of the long e alternate all through the 
Graf Rudolf, one blacker than the other, and 
both different from the main text. Black-faced 
letters appear here and there, e. g., in munt, p. 
115, 1. 6837, or in sin, p. 98, 1. 1175, the same 
line containing another 7 with circumflex of a 
different font, or in kalander, p. 97, 1. 182, or 
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in du, p. 123, 1. 664, or in a number of cases of 
m on p. 125. If this is not intention, the pub- 
lishers may be held accountable for it. 

In some other matters the editor cannot be 
absolved from blame. Thus the choice of fonts 
is doubtless his own, and in some cases it leads 
to confusion. So in Graf Rudolf and Wigamur 
uncertain letters and words are printed in 
italics; also all the comments in the footnotes 
are printed in italics. The footnote to 1676f. 
reads as follows: “ Ausser min. So wolde hat 
noch ein Wort im Ausmass von ich etwa Platz: 
Gerne wolte?” Precedent favors the use of 
italics; but clearness is the first requisite, and 
it would have been better to print the conjec- 
tural letters in black type, or in some special 
font. 

Many of the mss. were freshly collated by 
the editor for this book, and in frequent in- 
stances his reading differs from that of other 
scholars. In these cases he prints the doubtful 
word in the footnotes, with an exclamation 
point following, to indicate that he is aware 
of the difference, and is sure of his reading. 
The resulting excessive use of the exclamation, 
as in No. 3 and No. 7, becomes very wearying, 
and one wonders why the same result could not 
have been achieved by the mere reprint of the 
word in the note, or by the use of sic, which 
occasionally is employed. One feels that this 
half controversial device is not quite in place 
in a book for beginners. 

To the editor’s account must also be laid a 
certain inconsistency in typographical matters. 
After announcing an accurate reprint of the 
Mss., and carrying out the reproduction in 
many cases with really exemplary fidelity, he 
alters them in other respects. For example, he 
remarks in his notes to No. 3: “The Ms. 
writes the verses continuously and separates 
them by rhyme-points. I print in lines and 
punctuate after Hoffmann.” In a footnote on 
the following page he says: “Roediger’s nu- 
merous suggestions as to the punctuation are 
included in the reprint.” The two statements 
evidently conflict; but aside from that, why 
should the orthography be retained, even to the 
forms of the letters, and the peculiar punctu- 
ation of the ms. discarded ? 
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After a careful survey of the book, I am 
strongly of the conviction that the attempt to 
reproduce the Mss. by means of ordinary types 
is nearly futile. It breaks down always when 
especial difficulties arise; and a single genuine 
Ms. page, closely studied, should do more to 
inform the student of the peculiarities and diffi- 
culties of the medieval mss. than a hundred 
printed pages. If the texts had been printed 
in ordinary type, and a few facsimile plates in- 
serted, the cost of the latter would perhaps have 
been covered by the saving on the type-setting, 
and the book have been made immensely more 
valuable to the student. 

At the same time, these are trivial defects 
which do not seriously impair the solid merit of 
the book. Teachers everywhere will welcome 
this aid to their seminary exercises, and indeed 
it contains a great amount of material not 
readily accessible. It should at once take its 
place beside Braune’s Althochdeutsches Lese- 
buch as a standard work. 

B. Q. Morean. 
University of Wisconsin. 


Honoré DE Bauzac, Gobseck et Jésus-Christ 
en Flandre, edited with introduction, notes, 
and index by R. T. Horproox. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1913. xxv+197 


The object of this review is less to criticize 
than to call attention to a most excellent piece 
of editing, one that might in many respects 
serve as a model to future makers of language 
text-books. The publishers as well as the edi- 
tor deserve praise for the splendid way in which 
they have done their share. Paper, print, and 
binding are all that could be asked, and if the 
series of which Professor Weeks is the general 
editor keeps up the high standard set by the 
first two numbers, we may safely predict a 
genuine success for it. 

What gives the work of Professor Holbrook 
an especially high value is the thoroughness 
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with which he has treated the syntactical part 
of his text. Most editors confine their labors 
to the elucidation of the most obvious difficul- 
ties. These have not been slighted in the work 
under discussion, but have been handled with 
the fulness they deserve, thus saving the reader 
needless researches. Most of the notes have a 
genuine pedagogical value in that they con- 
stantly appeal to the student’s reasoning facul- 
ties and satisfy his natural desire to know the 
why and wherefore. Numerous cross-references 
stimulate and help him to test his knowledge, 
to compare, and to deduce the unknown from 
the known. To be more specific, the verbal con- 
structions have been treated with a complete- 
ness not to be found in any edition known to 
me, and constant reference is made to works 
containing the latest and best that has been pub- 
lished on that subject. The use of the subjunc- 
tive, of imperfect, past definite and past in- 
definite, so often slighted by instructors because 
too often badly understood and difficult, have 
been fearlessly and competently tackled wher- 
ever they occur. Care is also taken to insist 
upon an accurate rendering into English, wher- 
ever the text might tempt students to be satis- 
fied with such a slipshod translation as is com- 
mon in colleges and high schools, where French, 
German, Latin, and Greek are often the inno- 
cent causes of corrupt English. Frequent com- 
parisons between French constructions or shades 
of meaning and their English equivalents help 
the reader to appreciate the resources and short- 
comings of both languages, a method which 
deepens the learner’s insight into his own and 
the foreign tongue, develops his feeling for 
them, and spurs him on to further study in the 
field of linguistics. Thus understood and prac- 
tised, the study of modern languages will be- 
come truly scientific and humanistic. 

The only criticism one may feel inclined to 
make has to do with the choice of at least the 
first of the two stories here edited. obseck, 
if in a few respects quite characteristic of Bal- 
zac’s manner, is by no means to be reckoned 
among his best productions either from the 


point of view of style or as a character sketch. 


It contains, it is true, admirable pages, such as 
those which describe the hero’s last hours. 
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Still, this usurer is by no means convincing; 
and, as for the plot, there is none. Most of the 
subsidiary characters are false to nature, or un- 
interesting. The most one can say is that Bal- 
zac has in this story given full rein to his pro- 
pensity for semi-shady business transactions 
and legal trickery, but they may be met with 
in half a dozen better stories from his pen. 

Then again, one may question the wisdom of 
so high-pitched a commentary applied to a 
linguistically easy work. Is not the standard 
of the former too high for students “ who have 
been carefully trained in simpler French dur- 
ing one year at least”? And if not, it might 
have been advisable to choose a work more diffi- 
cult in character and of a higher esthetic value ; 
in other words, one worthy of such admirable 
efforts. The foregoing remarks do not apply to 
the second story, Jésus-Christ en Flandre, one 
of Balzac’s best shorter works. Two-thirds at 
least of it are excellent. The last third is open 
to criticism as having hardly any connection 
with the plot and as being full of obscure alle- 
gory. Whatever one may think of the stories, 
there can be no doubt that the study of the 
notes will constitute a most salutary tonic to 
students of French, and a most wholesome 
stimulant to teachers using the book. Some 
will no doubt call these notes unduly full: 68 
pages of small print for 115 of large—almost 
as much commentary as text. To be sure, the 
editor remarks in his preface that it will be an 
easy matter to advise the students “what to 
study and what to omit,” which, of course, dis- 
arms the critic. 

Personally I do not like the practice, followed 
in both introduction and commentary, of quo- 
ting in French, from critics, biographers, or the 
author himself, lengthy passages which are 
often more difficult than the story in hand. If 
they are intended as a help to the students, 
there is every reason to add explanations of the 
linguistic difficulties occurring in the passages. 
But a simpler way and one which would save 
time is to give such quotations in English. 

The following remarks are offered in con- 
nection with the notes. 

P. 2, collége; p. 29, 1. 10, complétement; p. 
35, 1. 23, and again in index, privilége. Such 
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words, generally spelled with é in Balzac’s day, 
are now written with é—P. 2, De viris. Up 
to about thirty years ago it was the common 
practice in French schools (still kept up in 
some clerical schools to-day) to begin the 
study of Latin not with Phaedrus, but with 
Lhomond’s Epitome historie sacre.—P. 3, 1. 12. 
Mme. de Grandlieuw’s speech can hardly be 
called “high-falutin.” She is an aristocrat 
and is speaking to her daughter, a young lady 
who is yet under training for a station in high- 
life. Aristocrats used to address their children 
with vous, which Mme. de G. uses here, and 
which implies considerable formality in the re- 
lations. I should have preferred a note on 
tenir une condutte and avoir une conduite used 
in the same sentence.—P. 6, 1. 1, il ne profitatt 
pas de cette faveur comme aurait pu en profiter 
un homme ambitieux. The alleged reason for 
_ the inversion in the latter half of the sentence 
seems to me far-fetched, or if that be the his- 
torical or logical reason, I doubt that Balzac 
ever thought of it. The obvious reason is that 
he wished to avoid the repetition of the verb 
profiter in a stressed position, and thus lighten 
the sentence.—P. 6, ll. 16-17. Since nothing 
is said about the location of the Faubourg St. 
Germain (p. 5, 1. 2) near one of the oldest 
churches in Paris (St. Germain des Prés on 
the left bank of the Seine) it is hardly rele- 
vant to state that the Rue de la Chaussée d’An- 
tin is near the Opéra, unless one adds that about 
1830 it was the important wholesale business 
quarter of Paris. A dandy from the world of 
trade would be happy to be admitted to the 
inner circles of the noble faubourg.—P. 8, 
1. 13. Is it advisable to call vous Veussiez 
comparé subjunctive? Historically it is, but 
in reality it is now a variant form of the past 
conditional—P. 17, 1. 1. The editor takes 
mécanique anglaise to mean something like an 
automaton, thereby implying on the part of 
Balzac an intended “slur at what he supposed 
to be a representative English trait.” If such 
were the case, B. would probably have used 
automate anglais. I think he means what he 
says, a mechanical device, a kind of mouvement 
@horlogerie repeating the same movements 
with monotonous regularity. Nowadays he 
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might have used mécanique américaine.—P. 22, 
ll. 19-20, Si le rot me devait, madame, et qu'il 
ne me payat pas. The editor rightly and re- 
peatedly calls attention to the fact that pre- 
terites and impf. subjunctives are avoided in 
“every-day French,” but is too emphatic and 
too sweeping in his proscription of the hated 
tenses. Cultured Frenchmen have no such 
horror of them. If may be asserted that the 
endings -sse, -ssions, -ssiez are shunned and 
sound pedantic. But the third person singular, 
-at, -it, -it, is under no such harsh ban. Careful 
speakers still use it. As for the past definite, 
it can still be very properly employed in a sus- 
tained narrative like Derville’s. It all depends 
on the milieu one frequents. Expressions like 
fut-il roi de Prusse, fussiez-vous dia fois plus 
riche, etc., may be heard daily. The forms are 
on the wane and will doubtless disappear, but 
it is an exaggeration to say that they are gone 
and no longer to be used in conversation. 

P. 29, 1. 16, wn verre d'eau sucrée. This 
rather lengthy note fails to point out that the 
French have long known the refreshing and 
tonic effect of sugar. The suggestion has been 
made, and, I think, carried out, to provide 
soldiers with lump-sugar when on long marches. 
It may be remarked that the American student 
will hardly understand the editor’s use of 
‘loaf’ in the sense ‘lump.’—P. 30, 1. 28, a le 
venir voir. This construction is by no means 
so common as the note would have us believe. 
Venir le voir, aller le chercher, etc., are by far 
more current to-day in the mouth of the people. 
—P. 34, 1. 20, téper, in most dictionaries writ- 
ten without accent. It would also be well to 
indicate, what a majority of French-English 
dictionaries fail to do, that the word means to 
strike in the hand (rather than to shake hands) 
and that in provincial cattle or horse markets 
or in private deals between farmers, such a slap 
in the hand closes a bargain, and, if performed 
in the presence of witnesses, is as binding as a 
signed and sealed contract.—P. 37, 1. 6. Ne 
faites pas de folies means ‘don’t be extrava- 
gant’ rather than ‘do nothing rash.’ Gobseck 
gives this piece of advic> because of the readi- 
ness with which Derville offers to treat with 
champagne and partridges. Besides, Gobseck 
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specifies the folies immediately afterward: Ne 
prenez pas grand train de maison, etc.—P. 39, 
1. 7, plus occupé de bien digérer: a note should 
call attention to this occupé de, which means 
‘concerned with,’ and not ‘busy with” A 
word might also have been devoted to the first 
de of p. 40, 1. 3, vous diriez d’un champ de 
batatlle—P. 41, 15. The unfortunate use of 
échec for bréche is not noted; échec means ‘ re- 
verse,’ ‘ setback’; one can suffer an échec, but 
on ne se le fait pas.—P. 42, 22, de cabriolet. 
Mr. Holbrook, who so carefully notes all such 
constructions, seems to have overlooked this 
omission of the article. The same applies to 
44, 22.—P. 43, 9, Mon Gobseck; in English 
‘your Gobseck.’—P. 43, 1. 24. Fashionable, 
used as a noun is never replaced in modern 
French by chic but by gommeuz, dandy, petit 
maitre, élégant, etc., and in Balzac’s day fre- 
quently by mirliflore. (See Eugénie Grandet, 
passim.) —P. 44, ll. 7-10, mais vous étes aussi 
des éponges. The editor interprets: mais vous 
aussi, vous étes des éponges, which is of course 
correct. But he then refers to notes on p. 16, 
1. 28: Voyons Veaistence de plus haut qu’ils 
ne la voient, and 18, 7: et se donneraient en 
payement plutit que de ne pas payer. About 
the latter he says: “ Here again Balzac idio- 
matically, but illogically, uses the unstressed 
pronoun, though a special emphasis of the se 
is obviously required.” The form of this state- 
ment is misleading, as I was able to observe 
with my students: Modern French does not 
tolerate stress on je, tu, il, me, te, se, le. The 
case in 44, 7 is not identical. Vows may, and 
as a matter of fact, does have a stress, intensi- 
fied by the adjunction of aussi, which is also 
stressed. Should the stress be placed on the 
last word of the clause (éponges) as it is in 16, 
28, and 18, 7, the meaning would then be quite 
different, and would be: “You must admit 
that you are sponges.” Cf. Vous étes aussi par 
trop stupide, where aussi has about the same 
meaning as German doch. 

P. 51, ll. 16-17, vous étes bien difficile a 
confesser, ma belle dame. Attention should be 
called to Gobseck’s joke (‘ you are hard to bring 
to terms’) and to his coarse and improbable 
familiarity (ma belle dame).—P. 55, ll. 22-23, 
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faire le commerce. What authority is there for 
the statement that this implies “crafty deal- 
ing”? The Dict. Gén. has: “ Faire du com- 
merce, vendre, échanger sans étre dans le com- 
merce.” Faire le commerce has the same mean- 


ing.—P. 58, 1.15. Ca m’a for cet homme 


m’a Vair deserved a brief note.—P. 61, 1. 20, 
ne fussent-ils que. Cf. above my remark about 
p- 22, ll. 19-20. The same applies here; also 
to 77, 3, aimat, and 84, 25-26, comme ett fait, 
forms which though obsolescent are still much 
alive—P. 79, 1. 16. I doubt whether many 
students will be able to solve the riddle pro- 
pounded here. What is there in common be- 
tween par le désespoir and par bonheur or par 
hasard? Would it not have been more to the 
point to ask for the differences between éche- 
velée par le désespoir and elle s’est tuée par 
désespoir or de désespoir; il Va fait par vanité 
and il a été vaincw par la vanité; il est mort 
de maladie, il était miné par la maladie, il était 
atteint d’une maladie grave? Par in par le 
désespoir means simply ‘ because of’ and there 
is no need to personify ‘ despair.’—P. 84, 1. 4, 
par Haiti. The article is not omitted “ because 
Haiti is a party to a suit—that is, Haiti per- 
sonified,” but merely because Haiti, like various 
other names of island-countries, never takes the 
article.—P. 85, 1. 5, vietlle connaissance a moi. 
To this H. remarks: “In Old French one 
might say wne mienne—, un mien—, etc.” We 
might add that this was rarely used before an 
adjective, and also that expressions like un 
mien ami, un tien parent, une mienne cousine 
are still in use. (Cf. Haase, § 17 E.)—P. 86, 
1. 25, Lascar. In the mouth of the people this 
epithet means hardly more than le vieuwr malin, 
le vieux lapin, ‘the old codger,’ ‘the old guy.’ 
—P. 97, 1. 11, “ qualités, i. e., bonnes qualités.” 
The wording is unfortunate: since qualités are 
always good, bonnes is “de trop.”—P. 103, 
17. Gavres is an unimportant seigneurie 
outside the walls of Ghent.—P. 109, ll. 21- 
22, and p. 93, 1. 16. While Belgium as a 
separate kingdom dates only from 1831, it 
would have been well, in connection with 
these notes, to remark for the student the 
long-established application of the name to the 
region of the South Netherlands.—P. 114, Il. 
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10-11, En criant de sa voix, dont. . . 
This sa is called illogical and d’wne voiz is pre- 
ferred because “the hag could not have cried 
with any voice save her own.” The construc- 
tion, illogical though it may seem, is common 
enough. Cf. il cria de sa voix de stentor; i 
me regarda de ses yeux de flamme, and thence: 
de ses yeux qui langaient des flammes.—P. 117, 
1.6. There seems no good reason for supposing 
that in mentioning Messalina, Balzac had in 
mind Lucretia Borgia. The word cirque im- 
mediately following sufficiently indicates the 
period of history he had in mind.* 

J. L. BorGErHorr. 


Western Reserve University. 


i 

Modern Italian Interature, by Lacy CoLuison- 

Morey. Boston: Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany, 1912. 8vo. viii+ 356 pp. 


Mr. Collison-Morley’s book is the first in 
English to treat specifically of Italian litera- 
ture in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
His single hope for the work, according to the 
modest preface, is that it may increase the num- 
ber of English readers of the modern Italian 
writers. That hope will doubtless be richly ful- 
filled. Mr. Collison-Morley has in exceptional 
measure the gift of stimulating the desire for 
first-hand reading of his authors. He is in gen- 
eral free from exaggeration—indeed, his praise 
is in most cases severely limited—yet he conveys 
most successfully his impressions of interest 
and of real value. His choice of illustrative 
selections is admirable, and his translations are 
good. Often, instead of venturing critical es- 
timates of his own, he quotes the masters of 
modern Italian criticism, De Sanctis and Car- 
ducci. 

But his book is by no means for the general 
reader only. It is based on careful reading of 
the standard histories and larger monographs, 


1Misprints. Read les, 7,7; nous les avons entendus 
dire, note to 7, 19-20; Portenduére, 195. 
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and of the most important of the works dis- 
cussed. It is in general accurate, and it is com- 
prehensive and well-proportioned. The original 
criticism, though slight in amount, is excellent 
in many instances. The frequent references to 
the relations of Italian and English writers are 
especially commendable. The book therefore 
merits scholarly attention, and becomes the 
normal text-book for use in courses on Modern 
Italian Literature. 

Unfortunately, though accurate in general, 
the book is inaccurate in many details,—so in- 
accurate that it can hardly be read with satis- 
faction or used to advantage as a text-book 
unless its many errata are first corrected. With 
a view to such correction, I submit lists of the 
errors I have noted. For brevity’s sake, I have 
quoted the defective words or phrases without 
context. 


Page 1, line 1: for poets read poets of the 
Renaissance.—9, 8: first: best [a few mock- 
heroic poems were written in the 16th cen- 
tury ].—17, 19f: Youth in its prime was stroll- 
ing: Youth’s most select were strolling.— 28, 
3: delete Hence the delay in its production 
[the delay was due to the death of Charles VI, 
for whose birthday it had been written ].—34, 
10: birthplace: home [Florence was the birth- 
place of the opera].—38, 9: and to realize: 
and one of the first to realize [Dante is per- 
fectly clear on this point].—53, 12f: and the 
variations of these four original masks: and the 
other masks [there is no basis for speaking of 
any set of masks as ‘the original four’|.— 
53, 20: delete like Stendhal [the sentence as 
it stands implies that Stendhal lived before 
Goldoni].—58, 25f: relegated the masks of 
Brighella and Arlecchino to the subordinate 
position of servants: reduced the importance 
of the masks [Brighella and Harlequin were 
servants even in the earliest Commedia del- 
Varte].—59, 23ff: delete He had no high ideals 
or ruling passions. Vice and even crime 
amused him instead of rousing his indignation, 
for he was kindly and tolerant of all men 
[this is quite untrue, except for the words ‘he 
was kindly ”].—59, 30 and 60, 17: del: dell’.— 
61, 6: three: four.—61, 26 and 63, 19: Gas- 
paro: Gaspare.—65, n: was the inventor of: 
played [Truffaldino antedates Sacchi.].—66, 
24ff: delete He was no satirist . . . wish to 
reform it [quite untrue].—69, 4: del: dell’— 
"0, 10f: delete as we gather from the “ Fami- 
glia del antiquario” [that play contains no im- 
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plication that Goldoni “feels for the misfor- 
tunes” of the working classes].—78, 21; 79 
heading and 24; 80, 6; 81, 12; 82, 13 and 24: 
Gasparo: Gaspare.— 95, n. 1: carme di: carme 
del.—98, 20: Costanzi: Di Costanzo.—99, 10: 
Gasparo: Gaspare.—100, 23: his sister: his (the 
father’s) aunt.—100, 25: aunt: great-aunt.— 
105, 21 and 27: Brera: the Brera.—108, 28: 
Gasparo: Gaspare.—116, 5f: delete that have 
been the popular metre in Italy from time im- 
memorial [the stanza of 7- and 8-syllable lines 
came into Italian verse only in the 17th cen- 
tury ].—116, n: ’in colle: o in colli—120, 23: 
Gasparo: Gaspare——120, n: letterarii: let- 
terari.—121, 5: Ciullo: Cielo— 127, 17: the 
first of which was: the first of which, not 
counting the Cleopatra, was.—148, 25: G. M. 
Chénier: M.-J. Chénier—155, 9 and 18: 
Ulino: Ullino.—160, 23: Sepolcri: Grazie— 
160, n: Manzoni e Leopardi: Manzoni, Leo- 
pardi—170, 31f: The third part, to Pallas, in 
mid-ocean, describes the making of the veil of 
the Graces: The third part, entitled “ Pallas,” 
describes the making of the veil of the Graces 
on an island in mid-ocean.—185, n: non sorgi 
un nom che non ci raduni: non sorga un uom 
che ci raduni.—196, 23: Two priests: A priest 
and a monk.—199, n. 1: Theilname au Goethe: 
Theilnahme Goethe’s an Manzoni.—210, n: 
Manzoni e Leopardi: Manzoni, Leopardi.—212, 
17: Petrarch: Petrarch and Politian.—224, 21: 
a’: ai.—226, n: di: al—230, 24: six: seven.— 
248, 25: delete some of them written in the 
Spielberg [no one of the tragedies was actually 
written in the Spielberg, and the Leoniero da 
Dertona is the only one that was planned 
there].—249, 18: The Spielberg: His prison ex- 
perience [his conversion began in the prison of 
S. Margherita in Milan].—256, 21: return as 
brothers: become brothers again.—271, 1: 
only: chiefly—278, 13ff: and it was at this 
time that “Ca ira,” celebrating the French 
Revolution, was written: The “Ca ira,” cele- 
brating the French Revolution, was not 
written, however, until 1883.—282, n. 1: 
Al: Tl.—285, 14: Ovidio: d’Ovidio.—286, 
32: d’: dell’.—290, 1: Lorenzo: Lorenzino.— 
320, 1: twice: thirteen times.—322, 10: Man- 
zoni e Leopardi: Manzoni, Leopardi.—325, 28: 
1864: 1863.—330, 17: 1883: 1882.—331, 4f: 
because he is not sure of being able to win her 
absolute devotion: because he feels himself 
completely under her power, yet increasingly 
disgusted by her plebeian traits.—331, 19: 
1898: 1900.—334, 32: the period: the late 
mediaeval period.—335, 2: Figlio: La figlia— 
335, n. and 336, n: Grapollo: Gropallo.—336, 
8: delete Though careless in construction [both 
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of the plays mentioned, and many of the oth- 
ers, are admirable in construction ].—337, 6: 
he based: was based [the libretto is by Tar- 
gioni-Tozzetti and Menasci].—338, 27: Mae- 
stro: Mastro.—340, 29: 1903: 1904.—344, 24: 
1906: 1905.—345, 17: 1895: 1896.—349, 28: 


‘letterarii: letterari.—350, 2: 1908: 1904-1910. 


—351: Aleamo, Ciullo d’: Aleamo, Cielo d’.— 
352: Chénier, G. M.: Chénier, M.-J.—353: 
Gozzi, Gasparo: Gozzi, Gaspare. 


Typographical errors are the following: 


P. 6, 1. 9, Findara (for Fiandra); 11, n., 
zahrhundert ; 17, n. 2, disporto; 27, n., risvolo; 
33, 21, Sicelie; 35, 20, Baon; 39, 24, com- 
merico; 45, 25, delore; 46, 8, se; 52, 22, vin- 
cende; 56, 12, Ghisleri (for Ghislieri) ; 60, 3, 
Fortunato (for fortunata); 60, 31, Villegia- 
tura; 60, 32, triology; 66, n, Conserverme (for 
Conserveme) ; 69, 21, Buggiardo; 72, 15, pri- 
gionere ; 74, 17, Guilio; 77, 1, je june; 77, 26, 
Betinelli; 82, n., lezzioni; 84, 25, scurge; 89, 6, 
da; 109, n. 1, cingite; 110, 6, si; 116, n., se; 
118, n. 2, c; 121, 11, Sissaro (for Sisara) ; 130, 
10, tryannised ; 134, n. 2, lo (for Io) ; Fillipo; 
160, 11, Zamella; 161, 22, Teotocchi (for Teo- 
tochi) ; 170, 21, Bignani (for Bignami) ; 172, 
15, in; 179, 12, Conciliatere ; 186, 20, 1820 (for 
1829) ; 187, n., Pol; 188, n., Risosospingerla ; 
190, 16, adopted (for adapted) ; 197, n. 1, cor- 
raggio; 202, 19, infama; 208, 14, 1879 (for 
1789) ; 214, 13, Alter; 216, 8, prescribed (for 
proscribed) ; 224, 21, 1882 (for 1822); 224, 
31, se; 226, n., se; 259, 3, nationalties; 263, 
heading, Guisti; 265, 2, Aruffa; 266, 25, Pa- 
trioti; 268, 28, L’1; 271, 23, 1757 (for 1857) ; 
275, 12, Idillo Maremmiano; 281, n. 1, Muiono; 
trouchi; 281, n. 2, allegiarni (for aleggiarmi) ; 
282, n. 2, sicuola; 286, 30, Sirmione; Jaufré; 
288, 27, Retmi; 289, 5, Ca; 304, 31, asili’ ; 309, 
21, Sto (for Sto.) ; 315, 24, correzzioni; 316, 3, 
Biamonti; 319, n., Antalogia; 323, n. 1, ne 
(twice) ; 324, 16, Birchino; 324, n., affanati 
(for affamati); ne; 326, 21, Rimé; 326, n., 
mai; 328, n., saugue; 329, 11, gioire; 331, 31, 
si; non; 334, 17, Seperelli (for Sperelli) ; 336, 
14, duc; 344, 7, Foggazzaro; 347, 11, Raccouti; 
351, Béranger ; 352, Farini, Liugi. 


There are several matters of critical judg- 
ment in which Mr. Collison-Morley seems to 
me quite wrong. I should take exception to 
all of these statements : 


Page 12: Of course, great poetry was impos- 
sible in the circumstances.—27 : this experience 
ve his [Metastasio’s] work ... a ma- 


jestic dignity.—28: Metastasio learnt how to 
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draw the dignified Roman to perfection —46: 
This work [Dei delitti e delle pene| produced 
as important results as any that has ever been 
published.—53: Alfieri and Goldoni hardly 
rank among the world’s greatest dramatists.— 
88: ['Tiraboschi’s] book . . . is far better than 
anything of the kind that has appeared before 
or since.—132: an age when action was impos- 
sible-—135: There is little variety in Alfieri’s 
tragedies.—138: [Alfieri] cannot be ranked 
among the world’s great tragic poets.—199: 
Manzoni has none of Scott’s breadth and range 
and wealth of creative power.—212: [Dante 
seems] todraw . . . inspiration through a pro- 
found knowledge of literature rather than from 
a direct contact with life itself—269: [Prati] 
is . . . a finished artist in verse.—270: 
[Zanella] is too placid, too self-conscious to 
be a real lyric poet ... He is now only re- 
membered by his “ Conchiglia fossile,” which 
is by far the best of his poems. 


The introductory chapter, on the seventeenth 
century, is poorly proportioned. Davila, Benti- 
voglio, and Sforza Pallavicino are mentioned, 
while Galileo and Boccalini receive only three 
or four lines apiece, and Lippi, Rosa, Buonar- 
roti the Younger, and Sagredo are not men- 
tioned at all. Mascheroni is certainly import- 
ant enough to be treated among the writers of 
the eighteenth century, and Fucini to be treated 
among those of the nineteenth. 

It is to be hoped that the style of the book 
will be revised for a second edition. Possessive 
adjectives are used with a most promiscuous 
indefiniteness, and the careless location of 
clauses leads to surprising effects: 

Page 33: Galvani’s electrical experiments on 
frogs, which were perfected by Volta in his 
invention of the electric pile, have raised both 
men to the first rank in the scientific world.— 
34: Vico’s father was a bookseller. A bad fall 
in his childhood, which actually cracked his 
skull-bone, put an end to his early gaiety.— 
137: As is usual in his tragedies, Saul does not 
appear till the second act.—228: and then he 
virtually dies with a shower of her kisses on 
his lips.—229: He was passionately fond of 
music, but, though very short-sighted, he al- 
ways refused to wear glasses.—230: the neigh- 
borhood of Vesuvius . . . is certainly more cal- 
culated to impress us with the littleness of man, 
especially during an ‘eruption, than any other 
district in Italy —336: After trying historical 
plays, in which Felice Cavallotti (1842-98), 
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“the last of the romantics,” as Carducci called 
him, who was killed in a duel, also obtained 
considerable success, he turned to modern 
comedy. 

Ernest H. WILKINS. 


The University of Chicago. 


Worterbuch und Reimverzeichnis zu Dem Ar- 
men Heinrich Hartmanns von Aue von G. C. 
L. Riemer. (Hesperia Nr. 3.) Gottingen, 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht (Baltimore, The 
Johns Hopkins Press), 1912. 162 pp. 


This dictionary to Hartmann’s Armer Hein~ 
rich is, as stated in the Preface, modeled on 
Benecke’s Wérterbuch zu Hartmanns Iwein and 
is intended to serve the purposes of the beginner 
as well as of the scholar. As in Benecke, each 
citation is given in the form of a complete 
phrase or clause, a feature that has swelled the 
size of the book, but which also greatly facili- 
tates its use. The analysis of the meanings of 
individual words has found a rather fuller 
treatment than in the dictionary of Benecke. 

Even for so short a poem as the Armer 
Heinrich the preparation of a complete glossary 
in the manner indicated is no small undertak- 
ing. The author has performed his task with a 
thoroughness and accuracy that will compare 
favorably with any similar work. 

As to typography, it is somewhat startling to 
see the Middle High German text printed in 


‘Fraktur,—it takes one back to the edition of 


the Armer Heinrich by the Grimms. Especially 
such a form as dif (=diss) has an odd look. 
However, the font of Fraktur employed is a 
beautiful one and the general effect pleasing. 
Antiqua is used in the italic form only, a re- 
striction that unfortunately makes impossible 
a distinction in typography between the defini- 
tion and the designation of the grammatical 
category, of a word (abe, ab prap. von, herab 
von, weg von). 

The textual basis is the edition of Paul, but 
variants in the texts of Haupt, Wackernagel, 
and Bech are registered with the minutest care. 
It would seem however that here the necessities 
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of the beginner rather than the needs of the 
scholar had been consulted. Editions lack the 
element of stability, and if variants are to be 
considered to the extent here done, Ms. variants 
rather than variant textual readings deserve to 


be introduced as the more lasting in value. - 


This principle is in the present instance all the 
more applicable since the ms. tradition of the 
Armer Heinrich is extremely limited. The 
critical edition of Gierach (Germanische Bibli- 
othek, III, 3), which has just appeared, may be 
used to illustrate the point involved. In a sec- 
tion of one hundred lines (1001-1100) selected 
at random we find at least four variant readings 
of some importance that are adopted by Gierach 
on the ms. authority of either A or B and which 
under the method adopted by the author are 
not recorded in the Wérterbuch. The instances 
are: senfterte (1036), des (1048), wiste 
(1072), bedenkest (1077). 

The Appendix (pp. 137-161) contains: 1. 
Alphabetisches Verzeichnis der Worter, die bei 
Paul gar nicht oder in ganz anderer Form vor- 
kommen. 2. Reimverzeichnis. 3. Alphabe- 
tisches Verzeichnis der Reimworte. The last of 
these could with advantage be eliminated by 
marking with an asterisk in the dictionary 
proper all references in which a form occurs in 
rime-position. 

The Reimverzeichnis distinguishes all am- 
biguous forms; even double meanings (e. g. 
gemach) are carefully differentiated. The 
double entry of each rime-pair (mac : tac under 
both mac and tac) seems unnecessarily cumber- 
some and does not promote perspicuity. I 
should instead favor an alphabetical arrange- 
ment, an inverse order in any single rime-pair 
being indicated by an asterisk preceding the 
number. As this question of method is of some 
practicai importance for the compilation or 
publication of similar lists in the future, the 
two methods may perhaps be illustrated in the 
case of a single rime-ending. 

er sach: er sprach 1242. 1272. 1492. ez 
geschach 128. 402. er jach 1198. er ensach: 
das gemach (‘Zimmer’) 1181. er ersach: 
ez geschach 1282. er sprach 629. daz unge- 
mach 990. er versach: ez geschach 970. er 
sprach 1107; er sprach: er sach 1241. 1271. 
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1491. er ersach 630. er versach 1108. er zer- 
brach 382. 858. er gesprach: er gebrach 620; 
ez geschach: er sach 12%. 401. er ersach 
1281. er versach 969. daz gemach 142. 294. 
daz ungemach 271; daz gemach: ez geschach 
141. 293. er ensach (:‘ Zimmer’) 1182. daz 
ungemach: er ersach 989. ez geschach 272. 
er zerbrach 1045; er zerbrach: er sprach 381. 
857. daz ungemach 1046; er gebrach: er ge- 
sprach 619; er jach: er sach 1197. 

Rearranging this in accordance with the 
method suggested, we have: 

er gebrach: er gesprach *619. er zer- 
brach: daz ungemach 1045. :er sprach *381, 
*857. er jach: er sach *1197. daz gemach 
(‘ Zimmer’): er ensach 1181. gemach (‘ Be- 
haglichkeit’): ez geschach *141, *293. daz 
ungemach: er ersach *989. :ez geschach 271. 
er sach: ez geschach 127, 401. er sprach 
1241, 1271, 1491. er ersach: ez geschach 
1281. er sprach *629. er versach: ez ge 
schach 969. :er sprach *1107. 

It will be seen that of two rime words the 
one whose riming syllable comes first alpha- 
betically is for purposes of arrangement made 
the basic one. Compounds follow their simplex 
in the alphabetic order of their prefixes. Any 
given rime-pair can thus be instantly found. 

As to details, the remark under beginnen: 
“beim Ubersetzen dfters zu unterdriicken ” 
might well have been somewhat enlarged on. 
The suggestion made above, that position in 
rime be indicated in the body of the dictionary 
by asterisks, here also finds welcome illustra- 
tion. Such a device would have shown at a 
glance that as between begunde and began, the 
two preterit forms of beginnen, begunde stands 
in rime position only once out of a total of 
sixteen times, whereas the two instances of be- 
gan are both found in rime—In ein 
kréne der zuht (1. 63) ganziu is hardly to be 
interpreted ‘nicht entzwei’ but rather, under 
category 2) as ‘ vollkommen’ (perfect). Com- 
pare e. g. ganze kunst ze ritterschaft, Gregorius 
1994.—In connection with the form jugende 
(1. 34) a reference to the conclusions of Kraus, 
Das sogenannte zweite Biichlein (Festgabe fiir 
Richard Heinzel), p. 139, seems called for.— 
Similarly under sé and sus I miss a statement 
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of the distinction pointed out by Sievers, PBB. 
xii, 498.—An examination of another copy be- 
sides my own has shown that the misprint 
(Riemer, p. 162) in Haupt’s edition of do for 
dé (1. 987) is merely an instance of a broken 
type.—The proof reading has been done with 
extreme care; there are practically no mis- 
prints. Under gemach, p. 35, read Behaglich- 
keit for Behaglichheit; drid. for prap. on p. 
136, 1. 1, doubtless slipped in after the final 
revision. 

In conclusion it may be in place to state that 
at least two of the general strictures above made 
would apply with equal force to other works of 
this nature, whether glossaries or rime-indices, 
and that they do not affect the general charac- 
ter of the book, which remains a model of good 
workmanship. 

B. J. Vos. 

Indiana University. 


L. Trsson, Méthode naturelle et rationnelle 
pour apprendre en méme temps a parler 


correctement, lire et écrire le francais. 
Paris: Amat, 1913. 96 pp. 


This booklet begins, az evry modern-lan- 
gwej primer shood, with sounds. But unfor- 
tunetly the author’s sound-sistem iz not com- 
pleet. It has no means ov showing the diff- 
rence between mettre and maitre. It lacs sim- 
bols for voisless 7 and voisless r, altho thees 
sounds ar recwired in the pauzal forms ov 
werds like ample and encre. Az it iz a com- 
mon (and, to sensitiv ears, extreemly unplez- 
ant) mistake amung foreners to uze voist / 
and voist r hwer the voisless sounds ar needed, 
the author iz rong in saying (p. 16) that for- 
eners can lern to pronounse French corectly 
by folloing his transcripcions. 

The kee-werds given for wone sound ov 0 
ar homme and vieillot. This iz misleading; in 
normal French vieillot rimes with chaud. 
Curiusly enuf the author rites “ palté” (p. 51) 
and “ariké” (p. 57) with the same clés o az 
in chapeau. 

I do not think mést teachers wood like the 
sistem ov transcripcion: “ho-” for chou seems 
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rather od, and wood repel enybody hoo, eether 
in theory or in practis, distingwishes the sound 
h. The hihly punctuated efect ov the sistem 
cood be lessend by uzing (hwich wood har- 
monize with the author’s w for the correspond- 
ing semivouel) insted ov “o-”; h insted ov 
“ u”; @ insted ov “e-”; and # insted ov “ g-”. 
The texts contain meny mistakes; evidently the 
author iz not skild in the art ov transcripcion. 

In the last therd ov the werk, orthografy iz 
gradualy mixt with the fonetic forms. Thus 
the lerner begins with “ béko-” (not “ bék-o” 
az misprinted on p. 57) ; then come “ béko-u ” 
(p. 63), “bédko-up” (p. 68), “béco-up” (p. 
72), “bea :co-up ” (p. 80) and finaly beaucoup. 
I do not like this plan; it seems a needless 
waste ov time, even if it iz not actualy harm- 
ful, to teach enything besides fonetic spelling 
and orthografy. 

E. H. Turrie. 
New Haven, Conn. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


UNTERMEYER AND RATISBONNE 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Srrs:—In a publication of some fifty years 
ago I note a French poem which has a striking 
parallel in a very recent American magazine. 
The American poem is by Mr. Louis Unter- 
meyer, and is to be found in the August num- 
ber of Harper’s, page 398. Here it is: 


Sone 


Back she came through the flaming dusk, 
And her mother spoke and said: 
“ What gives your eyes that dancing light, 
What makes your lips so strangely bright, 
And why are your cheeks so red?” 
“Oh, mother, the berries I ate in the lane 
Have left a stain.” 


Back she came through the faltering dusk 
And her mother spoke and said: 
“You are weeping, your footstep is heavy with care, 
What makes you totter and cling to the stair, 
And why do you hang your head?” 
“Oh, mother—oh, mother, you never can know— 
I loved him so! ” 
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The French poem is by Louis Ratisbonne 
(1827-1900), a fairly good poet of the second 
Parnasse, noted chiefly for his translation of 
the Divine Comedy. This poem can be found 
in the Revue Germanique, Vol. 18 (1861), 
page 12%, and in a volume of verse entitled Les 
Figures Jeunes, Paris, J. Hetzel, 1865, page 
155. Here it is: 


La TRAHISON 
Ballade Finlandaise 


La jeune fille entrait. Sa mére, en la voyant, 
Lui dit: “Comme tes mains sont rouges, mon en- 
fant!” 


“Ma mére, j’ai cueilli de fraiches églantines 
Et je me suis piqué les doigts dans les épines.” 


La jeune fille entrait. Sa mére, en l’embrassant, 
Lui dit: “Comme ta bouche est pourpre, mon en- 
fant!” 


“ Je le crois; j’ai goaté les fruits de la bruyére. 
Leur suc aura rougi mes lévres, bonne mére!” 


Le lendemain elle entre, et sa mére en criant: 
“Oh! comme ton visage est pale, mon enfant!” 


“Prépare mon linceul et mon lit sous la terre, 
Et sur ma tombe écris ceci, ma pauvre mére: 


Un jour elle rentra, du rouge & chaque main. 
Un homme les avait étreintes en chemin. 


Et sur ma tombe écris ceci, ma pauvre mére: 
L’homme avec un baiser, les avait allumées. 


Puis un jour elle entra pale jusqu’A mourir. 
Cet homme, qu’elle aimait, venait de la trahir!” 


Whether the idea was suggested to Mr. Unter- 
meyer by the French or not, he alone can tell. 
If not, this is certainly a peculiar coincidence, 
for the similarity of the two poems is unde- 
niable in subject, imagery, and wording. The 
rather colorless title of the English would even 
be explained by the French sub-title. Of the 
two poems Mr. Untermeyer’s is decidedly su- 
perior, as it is more condensed in form, more 
varied in meter, has more suspense and sug- 
gestiveness, and ends more effectively. There- 
fore, whether Mr. Untermeyer’s poem is totally 
original or not, he deserves hearty congratu- 
lations. 
RupoLpH ALTROCCHI. 
Harvard University. 
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THE Brook SIMILE IN THE Mirrour of 
Knighthood anD WITH SHAKESPEARE 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 
Strs:—This beautiful simile occurs in the 


- Two Gentlemen of Verona, II, vii, 1-38. The 


corresponding passage in the Mirrour of 
Knighthood runs as follows: 


My heart will burst except it be discharg’d, 

Of his huge load, that doth oppresse it so: 
Streames stopt, oreflow the bankes, if not enlarg’d, 
And fire supprest, doth much more fiercer grow. 
Great woes tipt vp, but halfe the woe remaines; _ 
But paines concealde, doth aggrauate the paines.* 


As the simile does not occur in the Spanish 
original (1587) one would naturally be in- 
clined to suppose that the English translator 
borrowed it from Shakespeare, if the self- 
same simile did not appear again in a play 
of Calderén—E/ Castillo de Lindabridis— 
founded on the Mirrour of Knighthood, in the 
following form: 


Cor. 1. A la sombra de un monte eminente, 
Que es pira inmortal, 
Se desangra un arroyo por venas 
De plata torcida y hilado cristal. 


Cor. 2. Sierpecilla escamada de flores, 
Intenta correr, 
Cuando luego detienen sus pasos 
Prisiones suaves de rosa y clavel. 


Cor. 1. Detenido en los troncos, suspende 
El curso veloz, 
Y adquiriendo caudales de nieve, 
Malogra la rosa y tronca la flor. 


Cor. 2. A las ondas del Nilo furioso 
Se arroja 4 morir, 
Y parece su espuma una Ifnea, 
Que labra dibujos de plata y marfil. 


Cor.1. Ay de las ligrimas mias, 
Que, siendo tfi arroyo y fuente, 
Las entregué 4 tus cristales, 
Y¥ en el mar de amor se pierden.” 


1The Highth Booke of the Myrror of Knighthood. 
Being the third of the third Part. Englished out of 
the Spanish tongue. London. Printed by Thomas 
Creede, for Cuthbert Burbey, 1599. sig. K verso. 

*Las Comedias de D. Pedro Calderon por Juan 
Jorge Keil. Leipsique, 1830, t. IV, p. 691. 
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In conclusion I copy the allusion to the pil- 
grim such as it stands in the Mirrour of 
Knighthood: 


But alas, that I must like a Pilgrime 
Wander a whole age thus through regions so remote, 
Kingdomes farre distant, where I wish in vaine to 
beholde thee, 
Where new sprung dangers hourely delaie my returne 
From thy sight banished, whose siluer rayes be so 
splendent 
That therewith dazled, Cynthia hideth her head! 
Expect yet do J still, and that day daily do looke for, 
In thy sweete presence once yet againe to reioyce 
Conuerting sadnesse to gladnesse, sorrow to singing: 
Rapte in blisse, then J shall perpetually tryumph. 
In meane time resting on this so sacred a comfort, 
This thy want perforce with patience J do beare, 
Till the raging tempest of Fortunes fury be ore- 
blow’n, 
And I of all turmoyles shall haue a happie release.* 


The Spanish original is as follows: 


Pena me es el andar de gente en gente 
con disfracado ser peregrinando, 

sin la luz clara de aquel Sol de Oriéte. 
Pero al fin vivo alegre, imaginando, 

que cd tornar a verla ha de ser cierto 
levantar para amarme nuevo vando, 
Con la esperanca de tan fresco puerto 
pagare la borrasca rigurosa, 

hasta que calme el mar y a cielo abierto 
goze aquella gloria milagrosa.‘ 


JOSEPH DE PEROTT. 
Worcester, Mass. 


First Porm To WALPOLE AND HIS 
GARRET IN 1730 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 
Strs:—In Dodsley’s Collection of Poems, 
1763, V, 117-118, is A Letter to Sir Robert 
Walpole. By the late Henry Fielding, Esq; 
that is a variant of To the Right Honourable 
Sir Robert Walpole, (Now Earl of Orford) 


*The Eighth Booke of the Myrror of Knighthood, 


sig. Ii verso. 
“Espeio de Principes y Cavalleros. Quarta parte, 


Alealé de Henares, 1623 (1st ed. 1587), Fol. 69. 
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Written in the Year 1730 (“ While at the Helm 
of State you ride”) printed in the 1743 edi- 
tions of Fielding’s Miscellanies, I, 41-43. 
Dodsley’s version has 41 verses as against 60 
of the Miscellanies, which is the text printed by 
Browne and by Henley in their editions of 
Fielding’s works. Only verses 1-3, 5-6, 12, 
17, 18, 26-29, 31-2, 34-6, 39-40, 43-4, of the 
Miscellany or ordinary text, agree wholly in 
wording with the Dodsley version. Dodsley 
omits Miscellany verses 7, 14, 15, 21-4, 45-6, 
47-60 ; has the parallels to 17-20 follow the cor- 
respondent of 42; adds two verses between 4 
and 5, and two after 46, so concluding the 
poem ; and has verbal variants of verses 4, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 13, 16, 25, 30, 33, 37, 38, 41, 42, 19, 20. 
The punctuation and the capitalization in paral- 
lel lines vary considerably. The Miscellany 
version is much the more pointed, direct, fa- 
miliar and easy—in all respects the superior 
one. It is to be noted that Dodsley has not 
the familiar concluding verses, with their 
declaration 


Tuscan and French are in my Head; 
Latin I write, and Greek I—— read. 


In the Modern Language Review of January, 
1912, I have shown that Fielding modified at 
least a part of his Of Good Nature between 
1739 and its issue in the Miscellanies of 1743. 
The Dodsley version may be the earlier of the 
two forms of the piece to Walpole, but it looks 
like an emasculated later text. The detail, the 
point, and the personal touches of the Miscel- 
lany text, would perhaps be the product of off- 
hand composition, rather than of an elaboration 
of the shorter version. 

It is worth noting that the Miscellany lines 
25-30 may give a true hint of the location of 
Fielding’s “ garret” in 1730: 


We're often taught it doth behove us 
To think those greater who’re above us. 
Another Instance of my Glory, 

Who live above you twice two Story, 
And from my Garret can look down 

On the whole Street of Arlington. 
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The first line here reads in Dodsley: “ Besides, 
we’re taught, it does behove us;” and the last, 
“ As from a hill, on half the town.” The Mis- 
cellany version has a foot-note on the last line 


here: “ Where the present Lord Orford then 


lived.” The Arlington Street in question is 
Arlington Street, Piccadilly, running at right 
angles to Piccadilly Road. Speaking of this 
Arlington Street, W. W. Hutchins, in London 
Town Past and Present, II, 709, says: “Sir 
Robert Walpole came to live here in 1716, on 
the west side of the street, in a house (on the 
site of the present No. 17) in which Horace 
was born and here he remained until about 
1742, when he bought a smaller house (No. 5) 
on the east side, dying there in 1745, and leav- 
ing it to Horace, who lived in it until in 1779 
he removed to Berkeley Square. No. 5 now 
bears a tablet of the Society of Arts which con- 
nects it with the father but ignores the son.” 
The end of Arlington Street opposite to Picca- 
dilly Road was and is closed. If there is any 
fidelity to fact in the line of the poem, in 1730 
Fielding’ lived probably on Piccadilly Road 
within a few doors of its junction with Arling- 
ton Street. Piccadilly Road in 1730 was built 
up beyond Arlington Street and had already 
come to have a very mixed population, so that 
the greater folk were driven into the cross 
streets (see Knight, London, 1841, I, 311). 


JoHN Epwin WELLs. 
Beloit College. 


Tuer PEDIGREE OF A “ WESTERN” SONG 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Stirs :—The song The Little Old Sod Shanty 
on My Claim has, or has had, no little currency 
in the Middle West. It is printed among Mr. 
J. A. Lomax’s Cowboy Songs,’ and is included 


among the folk songs known in Missouri which 


have been listed by the Missouri Folk-Lore So- 
ciety. Copies of it have been secured by the 


York, 1910. 
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present writer from Nebraska and from Wyom- 
ing. It is marked by higher poetical quality 
than are the majority of pieces “ preserved by 
ear rather than by eye,” alongside which it ex- 
ists in Western popular song. 


j 
The hinges are of leather and the windows have no 
glass, 
While the board roof lets the howling blizzards in, 
And I hear the hungry cayote as he slinks up through 
the grass 
Round the little old sod shanty on my claim. 


In view of the conspicuousness of The Little 
Old Sod Shanty among collections of Western 
lyrics, and of the somewhat special quality 
evinced by the text, it is of interest to trace— 
so far as may be—its history. Like so many 
“ Western ” songs when their genealogy is fol- 
lowed out, it is not an indigenous piece, but is 
an adaptation of an older song having great 
popularity in its day, namely, The Little Old 
Log Cabin in the Lane,” a negro melody of the 
type familiarized by Stephen C. Foster’s My 
Old Kentucky Home, or by The Suanee River. 


De hinges dey got rusted, an’ de door has tumbled 
down, 

An’ de roof lets in de sunshine an’ de rain, 

An’ de only friend I’ve got now is dis good old dog 
of mine, 

In de little old log cabin in de lane. 


According to Mr. A. J. Leach, secretary and 
historian of the Antelope County (Nebraska) 
pioneers, and others of his community, The 
Little Old Sod Shanty was printed in many 
Nebraska newspapers about thirty or thirty-five 
years ago with the statement that it could be 
sung to the tune of The Little Old Log Cabin 
in the Lane. Mr. Leach says that he “has 
somewhere a photograph of The Little Old Sod 
Shanty, and on the reverse side of the card are 
printed the words of the song.” These cards 
“were printed and sold in Nebraska about 


thirty or thirty-five years ago.” ® 


*Printed in A Treasury of Song, New York and 
Boston, 1882, vol. I, as “by permission,” and doubt- 
less accessible in many other old-fashioned popular 
collections. 

*Some residents of Lancaster County give testi- 
mony to the same effect. 
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January, 1914.] 


' The parody adapting the negro song to West- 
ern conditions was written, Mr. Leach thinks, 
by some one in Nebraska. Next—to continue 
the history of the song—C. W. Fry wrote a 
religious lyric entitled The Lily of the Valley 
and Ira D. Sankey adapted to it the melody of 
The Little Old Log Cabin in the Lane. To 
the same tune is sung also J Have Found a 
Friend in Jesus. In Hymn No. 102 of the 
familiar, or once familiar, Gospel Hymns No. 
& is to be found the music which serves for the 
four songs, the negro melody, the “ Western ” 
piece, and the two religious songs. 

Most of Mr. Lomax’s versions of The Little 
Old Sod Shanty on My Claim, he assures the 
present writer, come from Nebraska and the 
Dakotas, and this circumstance supports a Mid- 
West origin for the adaptation, which was then, 
in all probability, given currency in the manner 
sketched by Mr. Leach. 


Pounp. 
University of Nebraska. 


BRIEF MENTION 


The reproduction of the Marchen in their 
original form (Die Kinder- und Hausmarchen 
der Briider Grimm in ihrer Urgestalt, hrsg. v. 
Friedrich Panzer, 2 vols., Miinchen, Beck) a 
hundred years after their first publication 
(1812-15) is meant to serve scientific as well 
as belletristic interests. The first edition of 
the Miarchen has become one of the rarest of 
books and the reprinting therefore meets a real 
need of the student of literature as well as folk- 
lore. Whether it will also interest a wider 
public, and whether in the words of the pub- 
lisher’s announcement—the editor’ himself is 
more guarded in his statements—the book is to 
be recommended “ als diejenige (Ausgabe), die 
die urspriingliche Schlichtheit, Volkstiimlich- 
keit und Innigkeit, das Kindliche, Keusche 
» am unverfalschtesten wiedergibt ” is a 
larger and more debatable question. The In- 
troduction gives many interesting, and a num- 
ber of new facts concerning the genesis of the 


*Compare also ZfdU., xxvii, 501 f. 
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Kinder- und Hausmarchen, and without enter- 
ing into great detail discusses the differences 
between the first and the later editions as re- 
gards both matter and style. The original pag- 
ing is not preserved, but otherwise the reprint 
is an exact one, even the original spelling and 
punctuation being preserved. In view of the 
superb mechanical execution, the price (M. 
oa? of the two volumes is perhaps none too 


Under the title Abriss der deutschen Wortbil- 
dungslehre (Halle, Niemeyer, 1913) Professor 
Kluge has published in the “ Sammlung kurzer 
Grammatiken germanischer Dialekte hrsg. von 
W. Braune ” a more inclusive German pendant 
to his Nominale Stammbildungslehre der alt- 
germanischen Dialekte. While primarily in- 
tended for use in connection with a course of 
lectures,—as shown among other things by its 
use of abbreviations, references, and technical 
terms—the little booklet of sixty-eight pages 
gives a most readable account of the salient fea- 
tures of German word-formation. Chronologic 
and dialectic differences are pointed out in a 
manner that is most interesting and that betrays 
the hand of one whose life has been devoted to 
the history of words from their formal side. 
A comparison with the corresponding chapters 
of Willmanns’s Deutsche Grammatik will show 
how individual and suggestive Professor 
Kluge’s treatment is. The stores of the Zeit- 
schrift fiir deutsche Wortforschung, which the 
author has for many years so ably edited, have, 
of course, been widely drawn upon. 


Hermann Biittner’s Wérterbuch fiir den Ge- 
brauch der Pripositionen im Franzésischen 
(Marburg, Elwert, 1913. 190 pp.) is a com- 
pendium in a domain where adequate informa- 
tion is difficult of access. He offers only a 
scanty analysis of the individual prepositions, 
the main section of the book being an alpha- 
betical list of substantives with examples of 
the various prepositions with which they may 
be joined. This dictionary forms a convenient 
complement to the discussion of prepositional 
usage in Plattner’s Ausfihrliche Grammatik, 
where the material, readily accessible through 
the lexicon which constitutes Part V, is dis- 
tributed either under the preposition employed 
or under the word on which the preposition de- 
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pends. Since the information contained in 
Biittner’s work, when found at all in general 
dictionaries, is frequently to be located only 
after considerable search, it is convenient to 
have a mass of it brought together in a form 
easily handled, but its value and the assurance 


of its reliability would be largely increased by 


citation of the source of the illustrations, and 
it is to be hoped that the labor involved will 
not deter the author from making this radical 
improvement in a later edition. 


In a privately printed Fssai sur les origines 
du Romancero. Prélude. (Paris, 1912), R. 
Foulché-Delbose announces his intention to 
“ déterminer ici quelle est la part de la vérité 
et de Verreur dans certaines affirmations 
récentes de M. Menéndez Pidal,” with special 
reference to the Epopée castillane a travers la 
littérature espagnole. His conclusions are 
briefly as follows: 1) What are generally 
known as the early popular ballads are not the 
output of the ignorant folk nor do they repre- 
sent a gradual evolution from the decadent 
Cantares de Gesta. Each such ballad had “ un 
auteur bien individualisé, amateur ou profes- 
sionnel.” The primitive form of the Cabalga 
Diego Lainez is that found in the Cancionero 
de 1550. 2) There is no essential difference 
between the so-called popular ballads and the 
romances juglarescos. 3) All romances fron- 
terizos are not contemporary accounts of real 
events of the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries; some at least are later in date than the 
events they describe, and the events are partly 
or wholly imaginary. In proof of this last 
deduction Foulché-Delbose studies in a mas- 
terly way the ballads Cercada tiene a Baega, Por 
Guadalquivir arriba, and Ay Dios que buen 
cavallero, with results so forceful that we await 
eagerly his promised study of “comment et a 
quelle époque le Romancero a pris naissance.” 
While the tone of the pamphlet is milder than 
in certain previous controversial writings from 
the same pen, the author can not be taxed with 
excessive suavity or dignity of style. Further- 
more, Menéndez Pidal is accused of not having 
proved his theories, which are the contrary of 
those outlined above. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the Hpopée castillane, pub- 
lished in 1910, represents a series of popular lec- 
tures, and hence is not a suitable medium for 
presenting analytical minutiae or detailed con- 


[Vol. xxix, No. 1. 


structive arguments. Since 1910 Menéndez 
Pidal has been preparing what will doubtless 
be another of his monumental contributions, a 
Spanish ballad collection; and we look forward 
with keen interest to the fuller expression of his 
views on the origins of the Romancero. 


Some years ago the Prussian Academy of 
Sciences undertook, under the general editor- 
ship of Erich Schmidt and Bernhard Seuffert, 
the preparation of a critical edition of Wieland. 
Since the death of Erich Schmidt the work is 
being continued by Seuffert, who has also at 
various times, in the Transactions of the Acad- 
emy, published “ Prolegomena zu einer Wie- 
land Ausgabe.” A number of volumes of the 
edition have already appeared. 

An American scholar, in a pamphlet just 
published by the Academy, Die Doppeldrucke 
in threr Bedeutung fiir die Textgeschichte von 
Wielands Werken by W. Kurrelmeyer, Abh. der 
Preuss. Ak. der Wiss., 1913, phil.-hist. Classe, 
Nr. 7%, now shows that the assumptions on which 
the criticism of the text has hitherto rested 
need radical revision. Originally prepared as 
a paper for a meeting of the Modern Language 
Association, the investigation has since been 
greatly widened in scope, in that the separate 
printings (E) of the several works are now also 
taken into account. The question of ‘ Doppel- 
drucke ’ and their importance for textual criti- 
cism has before engaged the author, so e. g. in 
“Zu den Doppeldrucken von Goethes Werken, 
1806-1808,” Modern Language Notes, XXVII, 
174-176. In the present instance the results 
are most striking and of fundamental impor- 
tance. While the existence of ‘ Doppeldrucke ’ 
of Wieland was known before, their number 
was underrated and their importance for the 
constitution of the text not fully understood. 
For the ‘ Ausgabe letzter Hand,’ where the ex- 
istence of ‘ Doppeldrucke’ had not even been 
suspected, Kurrelmeyer has, in the case of Vol- 
ume 14, found as many as six printings. The 
general result is that in numerous instances 
supplemental corrections for the volumes al- 
ready issued will have to be made in the crit- 
ical apparatus, which is to appear later. The 
enormous difficulties with which such investi- 
gations, involving the examination of scores of 
original prints, have to contend on this side 
of the water make the credit for the achieve- 
ment of these signal results all the greater. 
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